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FUTURE PLANS FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY’S 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS COMPLEX INFRASTRUCTURE 


House of Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Strategic Forces Subcommittee, 
Washington, DC, Wednesday, April 5, 2006. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 3:30 p.m., in room 
2237, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Terry Everett (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. TERRY EVERETT, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM ALABAMA, CHAIRMAN, STRATEGIC 

FORCES SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr. Everett. The hearing will come to order. 

The Strategic Eorces Subcommittee meets today to receive testi- 
mony on plans for transforming the Department of Energy’s nu- 
clear weapons complex. 

Thank you all for coming. 

I would like to welcome our first panel of witnesses: Dr. David 
Overskei, Chairman of the Nuclear Weapons Complex Infrastruc- 
ture Task Eorce; and Mr. Peter Stockton, Senior Investigator, 
Project on Government Oversight (POGO); Mr. Tom D’Agostino, 
Deputy Administrator for Defense Programs at the National Nu- 
clear Security Administration (NNSA); and Mr. Charles Anderson, 
Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary in the Office of Environ- 
mental Management (EM) in the Department of Energy (DOE). 

The subject of how to transform the nuclear weapons complex is 
not new, nor is it easy. There have been many studies conducted 
over the last 20 years on how best to modernize our Cold War era 
weapons complex. In spite of the numerous studies, there has been 
little change and almost no actual transformation. We cannot con- 
tinue to proceed down the same path year after year. Doing so will 
put at risk a key attribute of our national defense: our strategic nu- 
clear deterrent. 

In last year’s defense authorization bill, this subcommittee draft- 
ed and enacted, with bipartisan support, legislation setting forth 
the objectives of the Reliable Replacement Warhead or RRW pro- 
gram. That legislation was accepted by our Senate colleagues and 
is now established law. At the time, we saw the RRW program as 
laying down a foundation for the required capabilities of the future 
weapons complex infrastructure. 

Today, with the RRW program concept in place, we will hear 
from our witnesses on what steps could or should be taken to mod- 
ernize our complex, consolidate nuclear material and reduce secu- 
rity costs. There are many different opinions on how best to accom- 
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plish transformation. Along with my subcommittee colleagues, I 
look forward to hearing from our witnesses today on this critically 
important issue. 

We have a lot of ground to cover today, and I want to allow each 
of our Members as much opportunity as possible to ask questions. 
I would ask our witnesses to please be brief with their prepared re- 
marks. The entirety of your written testimony will be included in 
the record. 

Let me also say if you see me up here wiping the tears, it has 
nothing to do with your testimony. It is the fact that my allergies 
have gone crazy. 

Let me now introduce my good friend and colleague, Mr. Reyes, 
the Ranking Member of our subcommittee. Mr. Reyes. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Everett can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 35.] 

STATEMENT OF HON. SILVESTRE REYES, A REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM TEXAS, RANKING MEMBER, STRATEGIC FORCES SUB- 
COMMITTEE 

Mr. Reyes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

If you have forgotten how hard we work, when it brings the 
chairman to tears, you know we are working hard. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I join you in welcoming our wit- 
nesses to this very important hearing. 

I want to thank each of our distinguished witnesses for taking 
time from their busy schedules to be with us today. 

I also want to thank my friend, our chairman, Mr. Everett, for 
providing me with the opportunity to set the stage for the hearing 
today from my own personal perspective. 

Nuclear weapons and our nuclear weapons complex play a very 
different role in our national security posture than they did during 
the Cold War. Almost 15 years have passed since the collapse of 
the old Soviet Union and almost 14 years since the last nuclear 
weapons test on September 23, 1992. Much has changed since that 
time. 

The legacy of our nuclear weapons competition with the former 
Soviet Union lives on in the weapons, facilities and materials that 
remain, however. 

While Russia and the United States agreed in the Moscow Treaty 
of 2002 to limit deployed nuclear warheads to a level of 1,700 to 
2,200 each by the end of 2012, the United States maintains a sig- 
nificant stockpile of old weapons in reserve. DOE’s life extension 
programs for deployed weapons have not convinced the Department 
of Defense to part with these reserves. The stockpile of old weapons 
is retained based on concerns that we might find a fatal defect in 
one or more of our deployed systems and that we cannot rapidly 
produce new systems. 

And while the two nations agreed in June of 2000 to dispose of 
at least 34 metric tons of plutonium each beginning next year in 
2007, this program has been stalled for years over the issue of li- 
ability and may face additional hurdles, according to the recent 
briefings by the administration. 

Finally, even in this post- 9/11 era, when stocks of nuclear weap- 
ons and materials represent particularly attractive targets, weap- 
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ons-grade nuclear materials remain in storage at facilities such as 
Hanford, Washington, that no longer perform any nuclear weapons- 
related activity. 

In terms about the safety, security and reliability and the cost 
of the nuclear weapons enterprise have been of continuing interest 
for this particular subcommittee. The hearing today allows us to 
explore the administration’s plans for maintaining our nuclear de- 
terrent without returning to testing and for securing nuclear mate- 
rials within our own borders without further busting our budget. 

In January of 2005, the Secretary of Energy established a task 
force to “gather data, define options and develop recommendations 
that, if implemented, will create a smaller, modern, complex infra- 
structure that is responsive to post-Cold War mission require- 
ments.” Dr. Overskei chaired that task force, and he is here today 
to discuss that task force’s final report, which was transmitted to 
the Secretary last October. The task force delivered a bold report 
that made numerous recommendations, but its key proposals fo- 
cused on revitalizing the nation’s nuclear weapons conflicts 
through, one, pursuing development of reliable replacement war- 
heads and, two, consolidating all production and storage involving 
weapons-grade nuclear materials in one underground location. 

The NNSA administrator. Ambassador Brooks, assigned Deputy 
Administrator Tom D’Agostino responsibility for evaluating the 
task force’s recommendations and preparing NNSA’s plans for cre- 
ating a responsive nuclear weapons infrastructure. Mr. D’Agostino 
will describe those plans for us this afternoon. 

The Department of Energy stores weapons-grade nuclear mate- 
rials at 13 sites around our nation, some of which have no current 
relationship with nuclear weapons business. After the 9/11 attack, 
the agency reevaluated its security posture. The department con- 
cluded that significant improvements should be made based pri- 
marily on the risk of a terrorist being able to fabricate an impro- 
vised nuclear device by gaining access to some of these materials. 

The new security posture requires expensive upgrades, yet DOE’s 
current security costs are already substantial. The fiscal year 2007 
request for nuclear security activities, including both NNSA and 
the Environmental Management Program, exceeds $1 billion. 

The project on government oversight, POGO, conducted an inves- 
tigation in 2005 evaluating the department’s plans for protecting 
weapons-grade material. They found that disposing of excess nu- 
clear materials and consolidating the remaining materials in fewer 
and more easily defendable locations, could save our government 
billions of dollars over three years while also better protecting the 
public from potential nuclear terrorism. Mr. Stockton is here today 
to discuss POGO’s recommendation. 

While the department’s efforts to consolidate nuclear materials 
are intimately related to improving security and reducing costs, it 
is notable that consolidation plans have been slow in developing. It 
was not until this past November that the Secretary appointed 
Charles Anderson the chair of the Department of Nuclear Mate- 
rials Disposition Consolidation Coordination Committee. Mr. An- 
derson is here this afternoon to discuss with this subcommittee the 
department’s plans for moving forward with disposition and con- 
solidation efforts. 
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So we have a busy afternoon, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, again, for the opportunity to offer these observations, 
and I look forward to hearing from our witnesses. With that, I yield 
back my time, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Reyes can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 40.] 

Mr. Everett. And I thank my friend. 

We will start with the first panel, of course. 

Dr. Overskei, the floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF DR. DAVID O. OVERSKEI, CHAIRMAN OF THE 

NUCLEAR WEAPONS COMPLEX INFRASTRUCTURE TASK 

FORCE OF THE SECRETARY OF ENERGY ADVISORY BOARD 

Dr. Overskei. Thank you. 

Chairman Everett, Representative Reyes and Members of the 
committee, thank you very much for inviting me to appear before 
you today to discuss the work of our task force on the Nuclear 
Weapons Complex Infrastructure Task Study. 

I understand that my written testimony will be accepted for the 
record. 

Mr. Everett. Without objection. 

Dr. Overskei. Thank you. 

I will just spend a few seconds giving you some context about our 
study and how we went about doing it. 

As you have already been informed, this came up as the Sec- 
retary of Energy made a commitment to Energy and Water Appro- 
priations Subcommittee in March 2004. This was memorialized in 
legislation in the Energy and Water Appropriations Bill of 2005. 

The Secretary requested the Secretary of Energy Advisory Board 
(SEAB) to set up this task force, and we were set up in January 
of 2005. We commenced our work in February and submitted our 
report for public comment in July. It was submitted to the Sec- 
retary of Energy Advisory Board in October of 2005 and then ac- 
cepted by them and submitted to the Secretary of Energy. 

It is important to understand that we wanted to understand the 
landscape and all the constraints and the diversity of requirements 
that was being placed on the nuclear weapons complex. And we 
began our efforts by talking to senior members of the National Se- 
curity Council, the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Nuclear 
Weapons Council, the executive officers in both the Air Force and 
the Navy who are responsible for the delivery systems for nuclear 
weapons in those respective services, the Office of Management 
and Budget, the Commander of U.S. Strategic Command, Members 
of Congress that are responsible for the oversight committees that 
authorize and appropriate funds for the Department of Energy in 
both the Confess and the Senate, and also the National Nuclear 
Security Administration personnel. 

Then we also reviewed the context in which the President estab- 
lished new conditions with regards to a directive for a reconstitu- 
tion and a new level for the stockpile, and the new weapons level 
of 2010 of 1,700 and 2,000 weapons — and 2,200 nuclear weapons. 
And that defined a reduced capacity requirement for the complex. 

In addition, the Department of Defense had undergone a new 
evaluation of how they were going to represent deterrence for the 
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United States and defenses for national security purposes, and they 
had a new triad. And this established near-term mission objectives 
and performance metrics for the Department of Energy and the nu- 
clear weapons complex as an element of this triad. 

So with that as background, we began our study, and just to 
make sure that we know that we are cognizant of the fact, numer- 
ous other reports and studies had been conducted since 1980, and 
we had requested that the Department of Energy give to us a pres- 
entation of the major recommendations of the previous studies, of 
which there were 12 major ones. We requested the recommendation 
and the outcome of those studies and a perspective as to why those 
recommendations were not implemented so that we had that as a 
context. And, ladies and gentlemen, this was a very sobering expe- 
rience. We found that the recommendations were very substantive 
and extensive and it gave us great pause as to whether or not our 
committee was going to have the ability to actually implement 
change. 

With that, we began our review of the complex, and we noted 
that the complex is currently struggling to transition from the old 
Cold War approach, with the Cold War weapons, into a new and 
more agile complex. We did not find that the complex was inte- 
grated, and it wasn’t operating as a unified enterprise. It was a set 
of independent design laboratories who were operating independ- 
ently of the production facilities and the production sites. And all 
were striving to sustain their past legacy and their past funding 
rather than preparing for a different future. 

The DOD, who is the primary customer, did not consider the 
complex productive or responsive, and the stakeholders that we 
interviewed did not find the complex as being responsive in the 
context of the new triad that was coming out of the Department 
of Defense. 

From a capability perspective, enormous investments in stockpile 
stewardship we found were starting to bear fruit. We now have su- 
perior characterization of the weapons materials and understand- 
ing of the nuclear physics processes. However, the design labora- 
tories have not produced a new design in over 15 years and the de- 
sign laboratories were struggling to resolve some current stockpile 
issues in a timely fashion. 

The production complex was largely old, operating World War II 
era or early 1950’s facilities and did not employ modern production 
quality control or production processes and techniques. And the 
production part of the complex was routinely failing to meet the 
current weapon refurbishment requirements and schedules that 
were set by the Department of Defense. 

From a security perspective, the plutonium and highly-enriched 
uranium special nuclear materials that were located at six to eight 
complex sites were rapidly draining the budget of operating funds 
via security requirements, and this was rapidly approaching the 
level of about a billion dollars a year. And this was largely because 
of what we would consider to be arbitrary mandated requirements 
and methodologies to meet the design basis threat (DBT) that was 
established by the Administration and the Department of Energy. 

There was also some other aspects associated with the geographi- 
cal constraints and the physical site constraints of these facilities. 
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which I will address later, but they were never desired to provide 
the sort of security requirements that we were seeking of our com- 
plex sites today. 

From a management perspective, the nuclear weapons complex 
that during the 1980’s demonstrated great leadership and decisive 
decision-making was no longer doing that. The DOD was not oper- 
ating as a partner. The DOE management was burdening the 
NNSA with rules and regulations that were inconsistent with mis- 
sion requirements of the NNSA. And the complex, as I have al- 
ready said, was not operating as an integrated enterprise with a 
shared purpose. 

The Cold War stockpile, although it be safe and reliable, does not 
represent now the surety controls and use controls, nor the operat- 
ing margins the DOD requires and the complex is capable of pro- 
ducing. And this stockpile is being sustained through a very expen- 
sive life extension program which will still result in old weapons, 
albeit with some modern components, and many of these weapons 
will be, by 2030, will be of a 50- or 60-year-old design. This stock- 
pile is a legacy that has a future maintenance and surveillance cost 
liability that we believe is unbounded. 

Now, we have a vision for the complex of the future. And it 
would be for a sustained role of nuclear weapons, an important 
part of our current and future deterrence posture. We would envi- 
sion a complex that would evolve to a smaller stockpile, consistent 
with the President’s level that he put in the Moscow Treaty for 
2012 of 1,700 to 2,200 deployed weapons with some modest reserve. 
In our analysis, we assumed there would be a reserve of about 
1,000 weapons. 

We assume comparable ratios between Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missiles (ICBM) and Submarine-Launched Ballistic Missiles 
(SLBM) and air-delivered warheads, as we have today, but only for 
the purposes of analysis, and we assume in discussions with the 
Air Force, Navy and Strategic Command, that the complex would 
need to be in a position to produce annually up to 125 weapons for 
the stockpile as a demonstration of productivity, which is impor- 
tant in the capability aspect of deterrence. 

Our vision for the complex is that it would provide these weap- 
ons, through continuous design, production and dismantlement, 
and that this continuity of demonstration of capability is an essen- 
tial element of deterrence, and it is this type of deterrence that will 
result in a reliable stockpile. But more than that, it is this deter- 
rence capability that is in the complex that will allow us to meet 
uncertainty and threats to the future. It is not the stockpile. It is 
the complex that can address this. 

With that, I want to point out several attributes that we would 
associate and would aspire that would be in the complex of the fu- 
ture. 

The first is agility. This is agility in the scientific engineering 
and technical capital base of the complex that we think is fun- 
damentally the most important. It is that area that will innovate, 
conceive and develop feasible solutions that then can get produced. 

The automated production aspect of the complex would be em- 
ploying concurrent engineering, which is something that is used 
now by state-of-the-art manufacturing facilities and market seg- 
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ments throughout the world, and this automated concurrent engi- 
neering production complex would he in a position to rapidly tran- 
sition from prototype to production. 

And responsiveness. We have metrics that are submitted in the 
written report of 12 months to fix the problem, 18 months to de- 
velop a solution for new needs, 36 months to a prototype, 48 
months to production and 18 months to resume testing. While we 
believe that these numbers are very technically credible and can be 
achieved within the complex, we believe that there is a credible ap- 
proach where these numbers could be halved. 

One of the other requirements here is that in order to achieve 
all of this it will require a management and leadership organiza- 
tion that is capable of making timely decisions that balance risks, 
benefits, performance and cost. We feel that such a complex is pos- 
sible and desirable, and that such a complex can replace and dis- 
mantle the entire Cold War weapons stockpile and replace it with 
the comparable amount of 2,200 or less sustainable nuclear weap- 
ons of equivalent military characteristics, and this can be done by 
2030. 

Now, I wanted to discuss a couple of recommendations that we 
believe are important to get started immediately to realize this vi- 
sion. 

The first is the immediate design of a reliable replacement war- 
head, and we are pleased to see that the Administration is doing 
that and that the DOD is endorsing it. It is important to identify 
that this is not a weapon as much as this is a new process that 
gets applied to designing weapons. It is a process where you look 
for advanced surety and use control, higher margins, utilization of 
commercial components wherever possible to eliminate the unique 
production capabilities and you design for cost and reliability over 
a lifecycle. And that there would be successive versions of an RRW 
so that over time, in a controlled manner, you can replace the 
stockpile. And, second, because we would submit that you would go 
through planned lifecycles of about five years per version, this al- 
lows you then to accommodate and incorporate new technology to 
meet evolving threats, and you can incorporate that into your 
stockpile solution. 

The second element is the CNPC, the Consolidated Nuclear Pro- 
duction Center. And this is where you would consolidate all nuclear 
explosive package, production, assembly and disassembly activities 
in one location. It will be cutting-edge production and manufactur- 
ing capability. And it would be designed to produce 125 weapons 
to the stockpile every year and dismantle 125 weapons, so that we 
are in a steady state. 

This site — and this is an important element — this site should not 
be selected competitively. There are a number of locations in the 
United States where this site could be placed. It should be selected 
by the President with advice based on national security needs from 
the Secretary of Energy and the Secretary of Defense and in con- 
sultation with the Congress. This is a issue of national security. 
This should not be an issue of jobs. 

The third element of our proposal is the consolidation of special 
nuclear materials (SNM). This will be the only way that we can ad- 
dress the continuously escalating security cost of the complex and 
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reduce exposure of the current and the future terrorist threat to 
the complex. 

This consolidation would be done at the CNPC and we believe 
that one of the most effective approaches — ^but there are other ways 
of doing this — ^but one of the most effective approaches would be to 
have the CNPC underground, because that is one of the most sure 
ways of capping the potential security threat. We also point out 
that this consolidation of all of the SNM materials cannot and will 
not likely be realized until the Cold War stockpile is dismantled. 

Dismantlement is another element. This is important to dem- 
onstrate to the world that we are not entering into new arms build- 
ing. We would point out that we believe Pantex is well positioned 
to aggressively dismantle the existing Cold War stockpile and the 
same with Y-12. And at the conclusion of the dismantlement of the 
last of the Cold War weapons, then Pantex and Y-12 could be re- 
mediated and all of the SNM materials and components could be 
relocated to the CNPC or at other DOE complex locations for reme- 
diation and disposition. 

Office of Transformations is the last of our recommendations. 
This office is responsible to guide the transformation of the depart- 
ment in areas of leadership, establishing interdependence and 
teamwork, like establishing contracting incentives and linking 
deliverables across the complex. It would also be responsible for 
rationalizing operating decisions and management options and, 
last, this would be an organization that would provide some insight 
into the leadership and management of the NNSA. We would like 
to point out that this is not — this management aspect is not an 
issue of architecture or organization. It is rather an issue of leader- 
ship and empowerment. 

The consequences of our recommendations are this: We believe 
that you can achieve a safe, reliable stockpile of 1,700 to 2,200 nu- 
clear weapons by 2012 and convert that to the new sustainable 
stockpile by 2030. The complex will evolve into an organization 
that is far more agile and responsive and will constitute one of the 
critical elements of the new triad. 

We looked at the cost analysis of doing it. Our analysis was by 
no means complete, nor was it as detailed as we would like, but 
we did find that with little or no budget increase and excepting re- 
duced diversity in the stockpile, reduced redundancy in the com- 
plex, reducing employment within the complex and taking on some 
future risks, you can make the transition. 

On the other hand, with budget increases in the next 10 years, 
largely for the dismantlement and the construction of the CNPC, 
you can achieve the transition with no compromise in the current 
stockpile, no compromise or reduction in the employment at the 
current sites, and no or very little future risk. And, of course, there 
is a large continuum between these two options. 

Furthermore, we would submit that the status quo is not an op- 
tion and it is not technically credible nor financially sustainable. 

So I submit that this Administration can implement the trans- 
formation of the complex if the Congress agrees to support this. We 
have found, going back to my initial comments, where we had 
looked at these 12 previous studies, we have found that the things 
that we are proposing are not dramatically different from steps 
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that have been proposed in the past, but one of the elements that 
was missing was congressional legislation to support a lot of those 
recommendations. And we would submit that at this point, to 
achieve these transforming actions, it is going to require congres- 
sional legislative support for the Administration to actually imple- 
ment. 

In closing, I would say, we have the money and the ability to es- 
tablish a modern nuclear deterrent complex and it only requires 
the support of Congress and the Administration and the decision 
to do so. 

This concludes my testimony. 

There was a request for me to address a specific question associ- 
ated with the cost of the CNPC and alternative approaches to the 
CNPC, which at this point I am capable and willing to do, but I 
will defer that to questions. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Overskei can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 49.] 

Mr. Everett. Thank you. Dr. Overskei. 

I think we will proceed with Mr. Stockton and then come back. 

STATEMENT OF PETER D.H. STOCKTON, SENIOR 
INVESTIGATOR, PROJECT ON GOVERNMENT OVERSIGHT 

Mr. Stockton. Chairman Everett and Mr. Reyes, thank you for 
inviting POGO to your hearing on future plans for the nuclear 
weapons complex. 

The Project on Government Oversight is an independent organi- 
zation that investigates and exposes corruption and other mis- 
conduct in order to achieve a more accountable Federal Govern- 
ment. 

We think the Secretary of Energy’s Advisory Board report, head- 
ed by Dr. David Overskei, was very thoughtful, looking at the nu- 
clear weapons complex over the next 25 years. However, POGO’s 
approach is focused on the near term because of the enormous 
amount of money that will be spent protecting the nuclear material 
where there is either a redundant mission or no mission at all. 

In consultation with security experts throughout the Federal 
Government, POGO conducted an investigation to determine how 
nuclear weapons sites could best meet the new security require- 
ments, the DBT, while also lessening the enormous financial bur- 
den of trying to protect the materials at 13 separate sites. 

This investigation has found that disposing of excess nuclear ma- 
terials and consolidating remaining materials in fewer and more 
easily-defended locations could save the government billions of dol- 
lars over the next three years while also better protecting the pub- 
lic from nuclear terrorism. In this post- 9/11 world, it is unconscion- 
able that we continue to store plutonium and highly-enriched ura- 
nium, the nuclear material most attractive to terrorists, in World 
War 11 era buildings, some of which are built of wood. 

This material is stored at great cost to the taxpayer, and some 
of the sites are in highly populated areas. It is incumbent upon the 
Department of Energy and the Congress to force change, as uncom- 
fortable as that process could be. I think you have maps attached 
to our testimony there of what the complex looks like now and 
what we recommend. 
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There are 13 sites across the country that store large quantities 
of weapons-grade special nuclear material. The responsibility for 
these sites is divided between the DOE’s NNSA and Environment, 
Science and Engineering (ESE), and the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission. 

POGO’s 2005 report recommended ways in which DOE should 
de-inventory six sites of SNM and consolidate these materials at 
more secure sites in the next three years. In addition, POGO en- 
couraged accelerating the process of blending-down of excess high- 
ly-enriched uranium (HEU) and immobilizing excess plutonium. 

We were in no way suggesting shutting down sites. We are sim- 
ply stating that these six sites pose unnecessary homeland security 
risks and budgetary pressures by continuing to store SNM. 

In discussions with NNSA, we have learned that they now have 
a plan that will significantly consolidate their SNM. They should 
be congratulated for taking this step. The problem remains how- 
ever, that they are looking too far into the future to accomplish this 
plan; at least two administrations into the future. In the meantime, 
we are spending billions of dollars to protect this material. 

The proposed timelines for consolidation are so far into the fu- 
ture that they are easy to accept because the hard work is left for 
future administrations and other policy makers. Secretary Bodman 
needs to inject immediacy into this plan to make it successful. 

We know from experience that officials throughout the nuclear 
weapons complex have and will strongly resist any change. Those 
inside the complex have seen that they can just out-wait any new 
directives until the current Secretary has moved on, and the status 
quo can be maintained. And I am sorry I don’t have enough time 
to explain the 

That happened to Secretary Richardson as well as Secretary 
Abraham and Deputy Secretary Kyle McSlarrow. The major reason 
for the TA-18 move, which I spend half my life on it seems. 

An array of concerns arises when it comes to securing America’s 
nuclear material, but security experts’ greatest fear is very distinct: 
the terrorist group successfully reaches its target at one of the fa- 
cilities and within an extraordinarily short time, within minutes, 
uses the HEU to create an improvised nuclear device (IND). It only 
takes a critical mass of HEU of about 100 pounds or potentially 
less to create an IND. 

To put this in perspective, one site alone stores about 400 metric 
tons of HEU, enough for 14,000 nuclear warheads. NNSA is now 
struggling to resolve the growing tension that exists between budg- 
et constraints and security requirements as long as the material re- 
main spread across the complex. It appears ESE does not even rec- 
ognize the problem. 

POGO has internal emails that indicate that they are engaged in 
what I can only call the mating dance of the prairie chick about 
what to report to your committee. I would like to submit them for 
the record. I have a copy of them right here. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 95.] 

Mr. Everett. Without objection. 

Mr. Stockton. Thank you. 
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DOE sites cannot meet the 2003 DBT, which is far less robust 
than most of the recent — several DOE sites, I am sorry. Several 
DOE sites cannot meet the 2003 DBT, which is far less robust than 
the most recent DBT. 

The Office of Management and Budget cut the fiscal year 2007 
DOE security budget by $200 million, mostly because they were 
disappointed in the lack of progress in DOE’s consolidation efforts. 
Ambassador Linton Brooks writes that he can’t reveal the cut in 
security funding because he has to defend the President’s budget. 
DOE’s Office of Security and Safety Performance Assurance Direc- 
tor Glen Podonsky pointed out that the way out of this morass is 
to consolidate the SNM and reduce the security cost. 

Some sites, as you probably know, are preparing to request waiv- 
ers from the Secretary to exempt them from the 2003 DBT. One 
site at Y-12 has already been granted waiver. Hanford and Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory are in the process of receiving waivers. 

I ask that our complete report be submitted for the record. I will 
focus my testimony on the most urgent priorities for the committee 
to consider. 

[The information referred to is retained in the Committee files 
and can be viewed upon request.] 

Mr. Stockton. The first is sites that should be de-inventoried 
immediately. Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory. When it 
was built, it was located in the middle of a desert. Since that time, 
a residential neighborhood has encroached to the fence line of the 
lab, with houses and athletic fields literally across the street. Near- 
ly 7 million people reside within a 50-mile radius of the lab. Super 
Block, where the plutonium and highly-enriched uranium is lo- 
cated, is only approximately 900 yards from these houses. 

Securing these materials creates a unique problem. How do you 
adequately protect these materials without unduly endangering the 
surrounding population? The security forces at Livermore are con- 
strained in a way that no other NNSA security forces are. It is pre- 
cisely because of these residential neighborhoods that the Liver- 
more security force cannot use the same weapons used by security 
forces at the other sites. 

Despite earlier assurances from DOE that these restrictions on 
Livermore’s defensive measures pose no problems, DOE has re- 
versed course and decided that the restrictions are indeed a prob- 
lem. 

DOE has lifted those restrictions to a degree and is now planning 
to deploy Gatling Guns that fire 30,000 rounds a minute. The mili- 
tary kill range for such a gun is one mile, but it can kill up to two 
miles. Within that one-mile range, there are two elementary 
schools, a preschool, middle school, senior center and athletic fields. 
Even in an accidental firing, the lab would be spraying lethal bul- 
lets into the neighborhoods. 

Mr. Everett. Mr. Stockton, you are doing so good, I really hate 
to do this. But if you will put a checkmark where you are, we have 
about seven minutes to get over to the floor to vote. We have a 15- 
minute vote, a 5-minute vote and another 15-minute vote, which 
we don’t have to stay for all of it. I am anticipating that we will 
have probably a 20- to 25-minute recess. And I apologize again, but 
these kinds of things are out of our control. 
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The hearing is recessed. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Thornberry [presiding]. If the hearing will come back to 
order, the chairman will return momentarily. But he has asked us 
to go ahead and start. He will be here in just a moment. 

Mr. Stockton, if you could conclude your testimony, please, sir, 
and then we will go to questions. 

Mr. Stockton. Currently the only mission for SNM at Livermore 
is for studying the aging of plutonium and studying cracked pluto- 
nium pits for nuclear warheads. This same work is conducted at 
Los Alamos. 

DOE has finally acknowledged that Livermore should be de- 
inventoried of its category I and II SNM. The lab could retain cat- 
egory III and IV quantities for their experiments, as those quan- 
tities would be of no use to terrorists. 

However, DOE doesn’t propose to accomplish this very important 
step until 2014. It is important to point out that the plan is to wait 
to move the materials until Chemistry and Metallurgy Research 
Replacement (CMRR) is built at Los Alamos, a total of at least 
eight years. And then all of Los Alamos’ and Livermore’s material 
is scheduled to move again by 2025 to the Nevada test site. Why 
build a new building at Los Alamos if only a decade later it is ex- 
pected to be de-inventoried? 

We have, and I think it is attached to the testimony you have, 
a picture of what is going on around Livermore and the encroach- 
ing neighborhood. 

POGO’s recommendation: If it is determined by NNSA that it 
wants to continue the redundant mission at Livermore, the mate- 
rial could be moved to the device assembly facility at the Nevada 
Test Site. The Livermore glove boxes and any necessary equipment 
could be shipped to the Device Assembly Facility (DAE). The sci- 
entists could easily take the one-hour flight to the DAE as they did 
for years during the nuclear test program when they need to con- 
duct experiments with larger quantities of SNM. 

I will go quickly through Oak Ridge National Laboratory 
(ORNL). The decision about what to do with 1,000 cans of U-233 
at Oak Ridge National Laboratory has been difficult to make be- 
cause the material at ORNL is utterly orphaned. ESE says NNSA 
owns the material, so they don’t have to pay to deal with it. NNSA 
says it does not own it and it is ESE’s problem. This stovepiping 
is a real problem within DOE. We understand that DOE’s ESE is 
trying to get exempted from the 2003 DBT. 

There is also similarly orphaned special nuclear material at Han- 
ford that neither ESE or NNSA are taking responsibility for. If 
these special nuclear materials were removed from these two sites, 
both Oak Ridge and Hanford would gain by significantly reducing 
security needs as well as massive financial costs that go along with 
them. 

On onsite consolidation, Highly-Enriched Uranium Materials Fa- 
cility (HEUMF) at Y-12, DOE is currently constructing an above- 
ground building, known as HEUMF, to store the plant’s hundreds 
of tons of HEU. DOE inspector general has criticized both the de- 
sign and the cost of this new building, including that it will cost 
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more and be less secure than the original plan for a bermed facil- 
ity. 

In 2004, Sandia National Laboratory was asked by NNSA to 
evaluate HEUMF plans. It was ultimately Sandia’s approval of this 
design that persuaded DOE headquarters to give the green light 
for the aboveground building. POGO has learned, however, that the 
Sandia study never compared HEUMF design with an underground 
or bermed design, explaining in small print that they did not want 
to have to consider an entire redesign for the building. 

Ironically, it was an earlier Sandia study that had recommended 
using existing designs from two other government-owned under- 
ground facilities to solve the Y-12 storage problem, the DAE and 
Kirkland Underground Munitions Storage Complex (KUMSC) at 
Kirtland Air Force Base, which is totally underground. 

There is an opportunity, however, to take advantage of the cur- 
rent debacle in the HEUMF construction. As you know, construc- 
tion was halted about a month and a half ago on HEUMF at Y- 
12 because the amount of rebar in the concrete does not meet speci- 
fications. There is now talk of starting from scratch. 

POGO recommendation: We suggest that you take this oppor- 
tunity to stop throwing good money after bad, dramatically up- 
grade security at far less cost than the current plan, stop the 
aboveground design and take the desim of the DAE, which the 
Corps of Engineers built for less than $100 million, far less than 
the $380 million that is currently estimated for HEUMF. 

A second option would be to incorporate berming into the current 
design. DOE officials have privately suggested that berming would 
be an important security improvement to the building. 

Pantex. Pantex stores thousands of plutonium pits, some for over 
40- to 50-year-old weapons, in World War Il-era bunkers in an area 
called Zone 4. Zone 4 is located at the end of an Amarillo airport 
runway. 

Plutonium in Zone 4 should be moved onsite to the more appro- 
priately located and secured Zone 12. I will skip — there are two 
under-utilized facilities that are terrific to store, especially nuclear 
material, and one is the DAE, which is hardly used, and the other 
is building 691 at Idaho National Lab. There was $10 million ap- 
propriated for that, but apparently it stalled. 

The sites that have inadequate security standards: BWXT and 
Nuclear Fuel Services. Two facilities that should be of interest to 
the committee: BWXT in Lynchburg, Virginia and NFS in Erwin, 
Tennessee. They are commercially operated and primarily funded 
by the Office of Naval Reactors of the DOE. They house tens of 
tons of HEU that is owned by DOF’s NNSA. 

NRG regulates the facilities and is responsible for setting the 
DBT and to test security at these sites. However, we understand 
that the DBT at these two sites is significantly lower than the DOE 
DBT to protect the same dangerous material, HEU. 

The recommendation is that POGO recommends transferring au- 
thority for security at these sites to the Department of Energy. 
Even with the strongest leadership from the Secretary’s office, the 
only way these initiatives can be enacted is with your committee’s 
continued vigilance. 
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doe’s history has shown that without constant pressure from 
Congress and specifically from this subcommittee, these consolida- 
tion initiatives will likely fail. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Stockton can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 61.] 

Mr. Thornberry. Thank you both for your testimony. 

I yield to the gentlelady from California for five minutes. 

Ms. Tauscher. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Overskei, thank you very much for your very thoughtful tes- 
timony. 

I am impressed that when your commission was put together, 
that you had the foresight to look back behind you. No one in 
Washington ever does that. And that you found, I think you said 
a dozen other assemblages of high ranking, smart people who had 
come forward with recommendations, and virtually nothing had 
been done over many years. 

Well, I commit to you that that will not be the state of your en- 
deavor. I think that it is well time that we take a good look at this. 

I think that your comments were important, specifically because 
I think you really put a bead on something that I have focused on 
for quite a long time, which is that RRW in and of itself is not a 
weapon. It is a concept, and it is an attempt to do what I think 
has been necessary for quite a long time. 

I do represent Livermore and Sandia Lab in California. It is a 
beautiful place, and we have, I think, some of the smartest people 
in the world that have worked there for over 50 years and have 
been silent soldiers in winning the Cold War and doing a fabulous 
job. 

But we do need a complex that is 21st-century, that is revolu- 
tionary, and that is really applying the best asset we have, which 
is thinking people. And I think that the reason to look at RRW spe- 
cifically is because we need refurbishment and we need reinvest- 
ment, we need rejuvenation, and we need to be able to understand 
how to get the weapons from a state where they are perhaps more 
dangerous than they need to be, although reliable, and not nec- 
essarily the safest places, but safe, and really maximize the oppor- 
tunity to have everything we can have, including a durable and 
safe deterrence for the American people. 

So I think that I can commit to you from my personal point of 
view that it has been a long time coming, but perhaps this is the 
time that has arrived that we can work together. 

And, Mr. Stockton, I appreciate your comments, and I think that 
what you are reflecting is obviously everybody’s sense that it is 
time to take a lot of this material that has been unfortunately 
spread across a far-reaching complex, and move it into much safer 
and secure ways, where we can still have use of it, but we can use 
21st-century technology to be able to do that and not have it ex- 
posed to either my beautiful encroaching suburbs or to bad guys. 
So I appreciate POGO’s work. I know that you have been a long- 
time soldier in this field, and I appreciate the fact that you came 
in today to testify. 

Mr. Chairman, I don’t have a specific question. I am looking for- 
ward to engaging Mr. D’Agostino in the future when he testifies. 
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but I want to — in a very positive way. In a very positive way, be- 
cause I am very happy with his appointment. But I just wanted to 
tell — I have an opening statement I also would like to have sent 
into the record, if you don’t mind, Mr. Chairman, because I know 
that we are going to move on to testimony. 

And I appreciate the time to engage both of you. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Tauscher can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 46.] 

Mr. Everett [presiding]. Mr. Thornberry, you are very good at 
that. 

Mr. Thornberry. Well, I was just trying it out to see if it 
worked. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me just ask briefly. Dr. Overskei, of the reports you talked 
about, was one of them the President’s Foreign Intelligence Advi- 
sory Board report from about 1996 or so, chaired by Senator Rud- 
man? 

Dr. Overskei. Well, I don’t know if it was about 1996. 

Mr. Thornberry. 1999? In that ballpark? 

Dr. Overskei. It was one of the ones that 

Mr. Thornberry. Well, I guess I beg to differ with you a little 
bit, because Congress acted very strongly on that, and actually en- 
acted one of its recommendations, which was to create the NNSA 
to begin with. And most of the reasons, most of the concern in that 
report was a lot of the things that you are still talking about: not 
having an integrated, independent enterprise; not managing risks 
effectively. 

So, you know, I am left somewhat with the view that we have 
acted but it has at least not yet — and there will be different views 
about why — accomplished the hopes and aspirations of the legisla- 
tion or that report. 

The other thing I am just struck by is that the NNSA has com- 
piled just a chart summarizing your seven major recommendations. 
The first five are things that they agree need to be done and are 
in their recommendations. Have you glanced at what they intend 
to do? 

Dr. Overskei. Well, they have shared with me their testimony. 

Mr. Thornberry. Okay. 

Dr. Overskei. And I know that there are a number of items that 
they are proposing to do, but I have not been privy to the details. 

Mr. Thornberry. Okay. Well, I am just struck by the fact that 
many of the things, five of the seven, are basically they say yes. 

The differences are more in degree, from both of you. But it 
seems like everybody says we have got to consolidate production, 
consolidate materials, and if there is a strong message I am hear- 
ing from both of you and from NNSA testimony, it is that they 
have some differences from you on how much to consolidate. 

I think they are very much in line with the POGO testimony 
about a lot of the consolidation and I think that to me is the 
strongest thing to come out of that, so we are left with, okay, every- 
body agrees with this trend. Now we have a certain number of dol- 
lars to work with and various things, and we have got to try to fig- 
ure out how to move down that road. 
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And that seems to me to kind of be a summary of where all of 
this wraps up. Do you disagree? 

Dr. OvERSKEi. No, sir, I do not. And if I could elaborate, probably 
the fundamental area of disagreement is associated with the 
CNPC. I would believe and I would represent and be glad to go 
through the logic — and some of this is in the written testimony — 
that in fact, if you upgrade and refurbish the infrastructure in the 
existing sites, I will represent that it will exceed the cost of CNPC. 

And the second element is that there has been some representa- 
tion that CNPC is a distraction from the obligation that the com- 
plex has to sustain and maintain the current stockpile. And again, 
I would represent that if you have a CNPC where you are not hav- 
ing ongoing construction and modernization at the existing com- 
plex, those organizations like Pantex and Y-12, Sandia and the de- 
sign labs can focus on maintaining the existing stockpile and focus 
on the RRW, where you build a new CNPC for production. And you 
will retain the focus and the intensity that will give you enormous 
benefits as far as productivity and efficiency. 

Mr. Thornberry. And I appreciate your point of view. I think 
there are some other elements — people-related elements, among 
other things — that could be brought into it, but I don’t really want 
to get into a debate on it. 

Mr. Stockton, from what you have seen and what you have 
learned about the general direction NNSA proposes to take on con- 
solidation, it seems to me to be consistent with what you had said 
too. Do you agree? 

Mr. Stockton. I haven’t seen all of their recommendations, I 
have to tell you. 

Clearly, at Livermore we are not overwhelmed with the schedule 
there, and from my experience, if the Secretary doesn’t say “I want 
it done” and introduce immediacy to it and have a schedule, you 
know — as we have mentioned in the testimony, this is two adminis- 
trations from now. It could be four Secretaries of Energy from now. 
And everything changes. And I think that, you know, they made 
the decisions. 

I mean, we don’t know. We don’t understand why they have the 
material there in the first place under the conditions they have it. 

Mr. Thornberry. But you would want to push harder, and I 
think you have made that clear, and I appreciate that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. Everett. Mr. Schwarz. 

Dr. Schwarz. I have no specific questions, but I have an interest, 
and I will just kind of state the interest, which probably is a uni- 
versal interest, and then I have personal interest in the next two 
gentlemen who will testify. 

But I assume what we want here is the most efficient, most se- 
cure facility we can possibly have to store existing warheads, to get 
on with the reliable replacement warhead, store uranium, see if 
plutonium and uranium should be stored in the same facility, 
should they be separated, and to make that facility as secure as 
possible. 

Which brings up the question, why, if security is paramount, 
would we have one facility and one facility only for storage? That 
is a little bit of a mystery to me. And I know that if in fact that 
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is what at least one of you seems to advocate, you can explain why. 
It seems to me it would make it terribly vulnerable, even if it were 
underground and hardened, someone could drop a GPS-controlled, 
Ms. Tauscher’s favorite weapon, on it. 

Ms. Tauscher. We killed that. 

Dr. Schwarz. And take that facility out, at which point we have 
no further nuclear deterrent. 

So I have lots of questions. I don’t have the answers. My learning 
curve on this is very steep. But if you get to any of that as you 
respond to questions, I would be most interested in those re- 
sponses. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. OvERSKEi. May I have a quick response to that? 

Mr. Everett. Certainly. 

Dr. OvERSKEi. Let me point out that we are not proposing that 
the nuclear weapons, full up weapons, be stored at the CNPC. 
Rather, these are deployed and they are in the custody of DOD and 
they are stored at distributed locations. Number one. 

Number two, it is important to understand that there are already 
four, at least four single points of failure in the complex. There is 
only one location that does tritium. There is only one location that 
does assembly. There is only one location that does pits, and actu- 
ally, it doesn’t produce pits, unfortunately. And there is only one 
location that does secondaries and the uranium. 

So if you take out any one of those locations, you have taken out 
the capability of producing a weapon. And if this country runs into 
a situation where we have deployed, where we have utilized the en- 
tire deployed stockpile plus the reserves and failed for want of one 
additional weapon out of the complex, then we have other issues 
that are of greater severity. 

Mr. Everett. Thank you. 

I would say the learning curve here is really steep. 

Dr. Overskei, you wanted to talk about some costs earlier, and 
I want to use my time to allow you to do that. 

Dr. Overskei. One of the elements about the cost, and I would 
refer to — we are talking about the cost of the CNPC, for example, 
because that is one of the big driver elements. 

If you look at the infrastructure investment costs that have to go 
in — let me back up. Pantex, Y-12, our two main production facili- 
ties, are very old. Both of them require substantial investment in 
the infrastructure, the electricity, the steam, other support services 
and utilities, in addition to rebuilding the actual physical struc- 
tures. And the infrastructure investment in those two locations 
alone are a substantial portion, greater than 50 percent, of the cost 
of a CNPC. But they are going to be retrofit, so you will be putting 
in security systems and production systems that would only meet 
requirements, but it is a retrofit. 

And any of you that have had any real property where you have 
had to modernize, you realize that the cost of building something 
and building it to design is far cheaper than refurbishment of exist- 
ing infrastructure. So we would represent that the infrastructure 
costs at Pantex, Y-12, are already a major portion of the cost of 
the CNPC. 
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And then as you go to Los Alamos National Laboratory, it is 
going to cost — and these numbers are very speculative in the sense 
that I don’t have the accurate numbers that the Department of En- 
ergy and the NNSA is working on. But our estimation of, if you put 
a CMRR that is capable of doing class one and two work at LANL 
and if you put in the security system at LANL that they are talk- 
ing about, which is a quarter of a billion dollars alone for the pit 
production, and about $1 billion to $1.5 billion of modernization of 
the pit production at LANL, and you still won’t have the capacity 
that DOD requires, when you aggregate that with the infrastruc- 
ture investments of Pantex and Y-12, you have paid for the CNPC 
and you will just have refurbished buildings at old World War II 
sites, and they will not have the security requirements that you 
will need in the future. 

I could go into much greater detail, but I feel quite passionate 
about this. 

Mr. Everett. Ms. Tauscher, have you another question? 

Ms. Tauscher. I don’t of these witnesses. I do want to get to Mr. 
D’Agostino, the deputy director. Why does everybody think that 
that is such an ominous thing? It is a good thing. 

Mr. Everett. Let me thank this panel for being here today. We 
appreciate you showing up, and we also invite you to stay if you 
would like for the next panel. 

Thank you, again. And I dismiss you at this time. 

Mr. D’Agostino, I believe it is your turn at bat. You may proceed 
at any time. Your complete testimony will be made a part of the 
record. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS P. D’AGOSTINO, DEPUTY ADMINIS- 
TRATOR FOR DEFENSE PROGRAMS, NATIONAL NUCLEAR SE- 
CURITY ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. D’Agostino. Chairman Everett, Members of the committee, 
thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss 
our plans to revitalize and transform nuclear weapons complex in- 
frastructure. 

I have submitted my full testimony for the record. I would like 
to briefly summarize it here. 

In this effort, we have benefited greatly from the work of the Sec- 
retary of Energy’s Advisory Board Task Force on the Nuclear 
Weapons Complex Infrastructure, subsequently referred to as the 
task force, and chaired by Dr. David Overskei. Today I will de- 
scribe the concrete actions that our department is taking to realize 
our vision for the future of the complex. 

The chart that you have before you, which was referred to pre- 
viously, compares our path forward with the recommendations of 
the task force. We agree with the task force’s recommendation for 
the immediate design of a reliable replacement warhead or RRW. 
And we really believe the RRW is an enabler, providing enormous 
leverage for a more efficient and responsive infrastructure and op- 
portunities for a smaller stockpile. 

In addition, the greater performance margins of RRW concepts 
are expected to significantly reduce the possibility of the United 
States ever needing a return to nuclear testing. 
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The task force recommends that NNSA aggressively pursue dis- 
mantlement. We agree and we are. Dismantlements will increase 
by 50 percent next year. 

The task force also recommends that the department establish 
an Office of Transformation to serve as an agent for change. We 
are creating such an office. 

The task force contributed valuable insights relative to the way 
we manage risks and called for a more integrated and interdepend- 
ent nuclear weapons complex. Already under way, we are creating 
multi-site key incentives and more uniformity in technical and 
business practices to achieve such an enterprise. 

There are two key recommendations from the task force with 
which we partially agree but differ on specifics. The most sweeping 
recommendation was to establish by 2015 a consolidated nuclear 
production center, or CNPC, to be the single site for all production 
involving large amounts of special nuclear material, or SNM, that 
require very high levels of security. 

Our approach is to establish distributed production centers of ex- 
cellence which take advantage of expertise imbedded in the work- 
force and leverage significant prior investment in the infrastruc- 
ture at these production centers. The task force also urges consoli- 
dation of large quantities of SNM to the CNPC. We strongly agree 
with the principle of SNM consolidation and we have proposed an 
approach that will move from our national laboratories large quan- 
tities of SNM requiring costly security. 

Our 2030 vision will drive SNM to fewer sites and fewer loca- 
tions within sites, but not to a single site. 

The second chart that you have summarizes the key aspects of 
transformation to complex 2030. Our future complex retains two 
independent centers of excellence for nuclear physics located at Los 
Alamos and Livermore, each supported by Sandia for non-nuclear 
component design and a site in Nevada for testing. 

Consistent with the recommendation of the task force, we plan 
to eliminate duplicative capabilities and activities and operate our 
major laboratory research capabilities and user facilities to support 
the entire complex. All research, development and production in- 
volving large quantities of highly enriched uranium would be car- 
ried out at Y-12. When the new uranium storage and processing 
facilities are operating, they will permit a major consolidation of 
activities and a reduction in the high security footprint by nearly 
90 percent, thus lowering costs. 

All activities involving large quantities of plutonium will be 
transferred to a consolidated production center by the early 2020’s. 
The existing plutonium facility at Los Alamos will provide an in- 
terim capability until the new center is operational. The consoli- 
dated plutonium center is not a repackaged modern pit facility but 
a center that would consolidate into a single site all of the pluto- 
nium research development, production and surveillance activities 
that require costly security. 

The location of the center remains to be determined in compli- 
ance with any required national environmental policy act process, 
but it would be situated at an existing DOE site having security 
capabilities for large quantities of SNM. We won’t be creating a 
new site. 
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A new modern and efficient non-nuclear production facility build- 
ing for the Kansas City plant would be in operation by 2012 and 
sized to produce components and conduct operations that cannot be 
procured from commercial vendors. 

While we agree with much of what the task force recommends, 
we cannot commit to a CNPC. Let me explain why. 

Investments in an accelerated CNPC would be in conflict with 
our ability to support the existing stockpile. Further, based on a re- 
view of other large one-of-a-kind projects, it is not plausible for the 
CNPC to be designed, built and operating on the short timeline 
proposed by the task force necessary to realize subjective benefits. 
Also, the challenges of transitioning the highly-skilled workforce to 
a new location, particularly in the unique and highly-skilled jobs 
involving uranium and plutonium are often underestimated. 

Our approach achieves the benefits of the task force approach, 
consolidation of SNM and facilities, integrating research and devel- 
opment and production, aggressive dismantlement, but it does so in 
a way that supports near-term national security needs, is tech- 
nically feasible and is affordable over both the near and the longer 
term. 

We recognize that business as usual is not sustainable, will not 
be successful and it cannot be the path we choose. Indeed, our com- 
plex 2030 vision represents a significant departure from the cur- 
rent strategy. Working closely with Charlie Anderson and the Nu- 
clear Materials Disposition and Consolidation Coordination Com- 
mittee, SNM will be consolidated to fewer sites and fewer locations 
within sites. 

Nuclear production will take place at centers of excellence for 
uranium, plutonium and assembly/disassembly in modern, non-nu- 
clear component production facilities would significantly reduce 
costs associated with non-nuclear production. Focused design and 
certification activities will take place at national laboratories that 
are not encumbered by responsibilities for nuclear production or se- 
curity requirements for large quantities of SNM. 

The Nevada Test Site would become the single site for all testing 
involving large quantities of SNM. As a result of these activities, 
the physical footprint of the weapons complex will be substantially 
reduced. 

Finally, accelerated dismantlement of retired warheads and 
fewer deployed warheads based on RRW concepts that reduce the 
need for nuclear testing ensure the stockpile and infrastructure 
transformation is not misperceived as restarting the arms race. 

Over the next 18 months, I seek to demonstrate that the trans- 
formation path that I described here today is fully viable and 
through the list of commitments on the third chart show that we 
are getting the job done. By 2030, the vision I set forth is of a 
world where a smaller, safer, more secure stockpile with assured 
reliability over the long term is backed by an industrial and design 
capability to respond to changing technical, geopolitical or military 
needs. It offers the best hope of achieving the President’s vision of 
a small stockpile consistent with our national security needs. 

Thank you for your attention, and I look forward to your ques- 
tions. 
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[The prepared statement of Mr. D’Agostino can be found in the 
Appendix on page 73.] 

Mr. Everett. Thank you. 

Mr. Anderson. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. ANDERSON, PRINCIPAL DEPUTY 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR THE OFFICE OF ENVIRON- 
MENTAL MANAGEMENT 

Mr. Anderson. Good afternoon. My name is Charlie Anderson. 
I am the Chairman of the Department’s Nuclear Materials Disposi- 
tion and Consolidation Coordination Committee (NMDCCC), quite 
a mouth full. 

I am pleased to be here today with Deputy Administrator 
D’Agostino to provide you an update and answer your questions on 
the Department’s efforts to consolidate and disposition its nuclear 
materials. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and your subcommittee for 
your interest in this complex challenge. It is vital to our nation’s 
security. 

Last year Secretary Bodman formally chartered the Nuclear Ma- 
terials Disposition and Consolidation Coordination Committee. 
While individual programs, such as the NNSA, as addressed by 
Tom a moment ago, the Office of Nuclear Energy and Environ- 
mental Management have their own disposition and consolidation 
projects, the purpose of the Department’s committee is to ensure 
integration of individual program efforts thus identifying opportu- 
nities for resource sharing. 

The principal mission of our committee is to provide a forum to 
perform cross-cutting nuclear materials disposition and consolida- 
tion planning with the objective of developing implementation 
plans for consolidation and disposition, as appropriate. 

I have personally been involved in nuclear material management 
for a number of years, currently with the Office of Environmental 
Management and previous positions, including with NNSA. 

Nuclear material disposition and consolidation is important to 
the Department and while progress on intra-site consolidation has 
been made, the Department has been less successful in transfer- 
ring nuclear materials from one site to another. But some progress 
has been made. 

As illustrated by a few charts that I have brought today, cur- 
rently we have our nuclear materials in category I facilities at 10 
sites across the DOE complex. Category I materials are typically 
those materials, types and amounts that are stored in one location 
that could easily be made into a nuclear weapon. 

In 1995 there were 36 category I facilities across the complex. As 
noted on the chart here, it is a different location. I will note the 
ESE designation there for environment, science and energy is basi- 
cally just to show the non-NNSA locations versus the NNSA. And 
then, also, then, as we show, in Tennessee, where we have both in- 
terests. 

As the next chart will show, in 2006 we are down to 21 category 
I facilities. I won’t go into each one of those, but the charts are 
available for you and we can follow up with questions related to 
that later. 
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Since becoming Chairman of the committee in November 2005, 
meetings have occurred at least once a month, and have included 
representatives from each of the DOE organization that are respon- 
sible for nuclear materials, as well as senior advisors from other or- 
ganizations within the department. I am also briefed with the De- 
fense Nuclear Facilities Safety Board monthly since my appoint- 
ment on the progress of the committee. 

It is made clear to me that the Secretary expects the NMDCCC 
to make progress. Our committee needed a streamlined approached 
to and a clear understanding of the challenges it faced. I indicated 
in testimony before the House Energy and Commerce Subcommit- 
tee on Oversight and Investigation in October 2005 that the com- 
mittee was about a year and a half away from delivering a strate- 
gic plan. We are making progress on a strategic plan and it sets 
the stage for my committee to develop individual implementation 
plans. 

An individual implementation plan will consist of: a clear, con- 
cise statement of the problem; a listing of all known pertinent 
facts, including source documents for those facts; a listing of alter- 
natives; cost evaluation of viable alternatives; and a recommended 
path forward. I refer to this a lot as the scientific approach to solv- 
ing our disposition and consolidation problem. 

Implementation plans will be transmitted, as appropriate, to the 
Secretary for final decision after approval by the committee. 

Through our work on the strategic plan, the committee has iden- 
tified eight near-term issues we need to address. Consolidation of 
excess plutonium-239, which you have heard some discussion about 
today. I will note that some of these issues have some overlap, 
which I will try to address either in questions or through some of 
the discussion here. 

This consolidation of plutonium-239 is particularly noted in rela- 
tion to the material in Hanford, the material at Lawrence Liver- 
more and the material at Los Alamos. 

The removal of surplus weapon pits from zone 4 at Pantex. Plu- 
tonium-239 material, the surplus material destined mostly for the 
mixed oxide (MOX) fuel fabrication facility we constructed at the 
Savannah River site. Removal of all category I and II material from 
Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory. I speak to this as not all 
the material there is just plutonium-239, but we have to look at all 
of the special nuclear material there that needs to be removed and 
relocated to another area. 

Disposition of the uranium-233 from the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory. Removal of surplus material from Y-12, including ma- 
terial like the Aberdeen material. Removal of surplus material 
from Los Alamos National Laboratory. Removal of the Sandia Na- 
tional Laboratory nuclear materials. And consolidation of pluto- 
nium-238. 

As you can see from this list, a lot of it overlaps both the needs 
of the consolidation or the complex 2030 program that Tom 
D’Agostino talked about here, as well as some programs with Nu- 
clear Energy and the Office of Science. 

We have concluded the top priority currently facing our commit- 
tee was to identify a path forward for the plutonium-239 at our 
Hanford site, determined to be the highest priority at this point 
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chiefly because of the urgency associated with removal of this ma- 
terial in order to avoid the expenditure of significant funding at 
Hanford to meet the latest security requirements, which would re- 
quire a new facility at Hanford. 

While developing the implementation plan of consolidation of 
plutonium-239, the committee has identified three alternatives pri- 
marily and is currently evaluating each. That would be the contin- 
ued storage at the current sites, consolidation and storage at an in- 
terim site and consolidation and storage at the disposition site. 

Consolidation of this material is being encouraged by Members 
of Congress, stakeholders, the Government Accountability Office, 
and the Defense Nuclear Facilities Safety Board. Our committee is 
currently reviewing the pertinent facts and evaluating the cost as- 
sociated with the alternatives, including looking at previous reports 
and studies that have been done over the past decade about this 
material, ever since the end of the Cold War. 

These facts include the necessary steps that need to be taken to 
meet applicable statutory requirements, before developing the rec- 
ommended path forward. 

In closing, it is very important to keep in mind that, while the 
Department has not yet made a decision to further consolidate nu- 
clear materials, the committee is very active, and our activities are 
initially focused on completing the strategic plan and the imple- 
mentation plan for the plutonium-239 material. 

Thank you for allowing me the opportunity to testify, and at this 
time I would like to submit my full statement for the record. 

Mr. Everett. Without objection. 

Mr. Anderson. And I would be pleased to answer any questions 
related to consolidation and disposition efforts. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Anderson can be found in the 
Appendix on page 86.] 

Mr. Everett. Thank you. 

Mr. D’Agostino, perhaps you can help me understand something. 
Around here, we know if we postpone something for a year, then 
by X factor it is more expensive the next year and then the next 
year and then the next year. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Everett. There are those who say that the life expectancy 
of these warheads is 40 or 50 years, and then there are those who 
say it is anywhere from 70 to 80 and perhaps 90 years. Can you 
give me an idea of how long the life expectancy may be? And if the 
life expectancy is longer than we have been given by NNSA, are 
we better suited to go ahead and start replacement because of the 
increase in cost that we will incur later on? 

Mr. D’Agostino. I will take the question, and the answer to the 
first question will then get into the second question. And if I miss 
the intent of the second question, I would ask you to repeat the 
question. 

The history of the weapons program was such that the nuclear 
weapons complex during the 1960’s, 1970’s and 1980’s was always 
in a mode, as Dr. Overskei described, of continually exercising the 
various legs of design, development, production, certification, test- 
ing and back around again. So we were constantly in a mode of cy- 
cling just the nature of where we were at the time. 
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And so, in essence, we were going through a cycle of where war- 
heads would he cycled through, depending on the specific military 
need and the design cycle, in 50- and 30-year cycles. So, in essence, 
the original design life, and again, the weapons were based around 
that type of a flow rate. 

In the early 1990’s, when we shifted into a stockpile stewardship 
program, where requirements essentially stopped, we realized that 
we needed to ensure through stockpile stewardship and the tools 
we developed, that we understood exactly the aging mechanisms, 
because we figured we don’t have a history beyond 30 years typi- 
cally on many of these components. 

And so we went through a system-by-system, component-by-com- 
ponent and part-by-part analysis across the whole set of warheads 
and legacy stockpile to determine which parts need to be replaced 
exactly the way they were previously designed in order to ensure 
ourselves that we were maintaining that stockpile out into the fu- 
ture. And we call this the life extension program. And we gather 
these types of activities in blocks. 

We completed the life extension program for the W87 warhead 
and we are in the process, as you Imow, sir, on the B62 warhead, 
the W76 warhead and the W80 warhead life extension activity. So 
the path we are on right now continues on with the idea that every 
20 to 30 years or so we would cycle warheads through a successive 
series of life extension, as Dr. Overskei describes. The key is that 
the life extension process that I have just described replaces compo- 
nents exactly the way that they were designed before. It is an exact 
replica. 

The difference with RRW is to build robustness into the compo- 
nents themselves, instead of just replacing the exact internals, we 
would ensure that we have the right components, that are sustain- 
able over the long term, that are easier to manufacture, that drive 
safety and security into the system itself 

So there is no magic number that says after a certain period of 
time the weapon is essentially not useable anymore, because our 
approach over the last 15 years has been to employ the stockpile 
stewardship, and we were in the process of continuing that stock- 
pile stewardship lifecycle of LEPs. 

But now we are entering into a new phase, and with the concepts 
that Ms. Tauscher described earlier and Dr. Overskei described 
earlier, there is an opportunity to drive the complex in a different 
direction, one we feel that has better long-term sustainability for 
the complex in addition to ensuring that our design margins over 
time remain sufficiently far away so we will never need to come 
back to nuclear testing. 

In that long answer, I probably forgot your second question. I 
apologize, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Everett. No. I was just concerned that the cycle is every 30 
years, and we know that the warheads last for 50 years. Should we 
be on a 50-year cycle of replacement? Or should we be continuing 
on a 30-year cycle of replacement when we put RRW into effect? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The danger, of course, even with a 30-year 
cycle, and Dr. Overskei talked about it, we agree, is this concept 
of exercising the workforce. We need to get the workforce commen- 
surate with the size of the stockpile, get it focused, and exercise 
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our design and production complex so we don’t go through periods 
similar to where we are right now, where for essentially the last 
15 years we have not exercised our production complex the way you 
would exercise when you are maintaining an automobile vehicle, 
which is to keep it exercised so that we know that it works. 

So even if some say that the warhead would last 50 years, the 
problem is that if it lasts 50 years with a design that is 50 years — 
that was done 50 years ago and it doesn’t introduce modern surety 
and safety features into the weapon itself and allows us to make 
sure that that weapon is protected. 

So the concept of exercising the complex, whether it is on a 15- 
year cycle or a 20-year cycle, I think we are going to be running 
through some detailed cost studies to figure out what the optimum 
cycle is to maintain the smallest, most cost efficient production 
complex and at the same time ensure that we have a workforce 
that feels that they are engaged in the program and are there for 
a reason, and they are not just waiting for 15 years for that next 
system to come through. 

I cannot overestimate the importance of the workforce in the 
weapons complex. These are folks that are committed professionals. 
They have very unique skills. They know what they have been 
doing. They have passed on these skills to successive workers that 
have come through behind them, and it is really not just the facili- 
ties and the infrastructure that we talked about, which we think 
of as a lot of bricks and mortar and maybe special tools that Con- 
gress authorizes and we go off and build. But it is actually the 
workers that know how to use these tools that really make these 
things happen. 

Mr. Everett. Thank you. 

Mr. Anderson, my time is up, but I want to come up to you a 
little later. Right now I am going to give Ms. Tauscher 5 minutes. 

Ms. Tauscher. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Deputy Administrator D’Agostino, welcome. This is your maiden 
voyage 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, it is. Thank you, Ms. Tauscher. 

Ms. Tauscher [continuing]. After your confirmation and your 
swearing in. 

Mr. Anderson, welcome too. 

Let me see, Mr. D’Agostino. This plan to consolidate the pluto- 
nium from Livermore over to CMRR at Los Alamos, I just want to 
have some assurances that Lawrence Livermore scientists that ac- 
tually go to Los Alamos will have, you know, significant enough 
peer review ability and that won’t be impacted, that there will be 
protocols developed to ensure that they can really effectively and 
safely operate at CMRR. I mean, this is part of what a congress- 
woman representing Livermore would do. But I think that this is 
an important issue, that these assurances are made clear and on 
the record and I assume that you would make them. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Absolutely. I will wholeheartedly agree with 
your position and your points. I think it is consistent with the idea 
of an integrated and interdependent enterprise. The concept of 
interdependency is one that we haven’t capitalized on and we need 
to, and part of that recognizes the fact that scientists at Lawrence 
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Livermore are interdependent on the facilities and capabilities the 
Nation has placed at Los Alamos. 

That doesn’t mean that one laboratory gets a precedent over the 
other laboratory. Peer review is critically important here and I 
agree completely with the concept. I support it 100 percent. 

Ms. Tauscher. I am very impressed by your statements today 
and your testimony and our private conversations. 

I think that it is very important to recognize the partnership 
here between the intellectual asset base that we have in our sci- 
entists in these jewels in the crown in the national labs, and also 
that we have a very deteriorated complex that has ill-served every- 
one for a while, and that it is important to maximize their capabili- 
ties by now refurbishing the complex and bringing it up to not only 
code, but certainly to deliver for them and for the American people 
the kind of assurances that we have them doing the work that they 
need to do. 

Coming off of the chairman’s question about the utility and the 
age of weapons, I think the pits are the real issue here, and I think 
that you and I have had a conversation before. There seems to be — 
and I know you are doing a study — there seems to be widely vary- 
ing estimation of how pits age and actually are we at the half-life 
of pits at 50 years or are they really, really old and have to be re- 
placed, or actually were the scientists and the designers so conserv- 
ative over the last 30 years that actually — this would not surprise 
me, by the way — that actually they can go for 2X more time. They 
actually could go a lot longer. 

And I know you are doing a study to take a look at that. I think 
this is an important piece of our decision on investment policy 
going forward, because the pits — could either be a big thing, which 
I am not for right now, intellectually. 

But can you just talk, very briefly, or even answer us, to the staff 
specifically, in writing, your concept of what, depending on the an- 
swer for this study, what you think the opportunities are going for- 
ward on the pit facility and how that kind of goes into everything 
else? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Absolutely. I would like to do both, actually, re- 
spond orally and then follow it up with writing to the subcommit- 
tee. I think it is important that you have a written down answer 
to that question. 

But let me talk a little bit about plutonium. Plutonium, as you 
know, is a manmade material. The oldest bit of plutonium we have 
dates back, obviously, many decades ago, but that is it. That is as 
far as we know about the aging of plutonium, and we are conduct- 
ing accelerated aging studies, as you have described in your ques- 
tion. 

We do have what we call a level 1 milestone, which is a mile- 
stone that we track, which we feel has got significant importance 
not only within the program, but within the department, and has 
interest across government agencies, including the legislative 
branch of the government itself, and that level 1 milestone has to 
do with determining, getting a system specific pit age characteristic 
for each of our systems. Since our systems are different, it is not 
just a matter of taking a number like, maybe 45 years, for example. 
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and saying, well, that is it for everybody. Because each system is 
different. 

And you are right, there have been a wide variety of years that 
have been out in the press and in discussions over a wide range, 
describing what this would be. Our level 1 milestone is due to be 
complete at the end of this fiscal year and it will be independently 
reviewed by the group that you are aware of, a technically com- 
petent, independent group. And in all likelihood, they will probably 
ask for more data, but we do have information that we will be able 
to provide. 

But even looking at the concept of, let’s say, for example, that the 
age is 2X or maybe even 3X, whatever the case may be, it is impor- 
tant to recognize that the reason why — responsive infrastructure is 
one of the legs of the nuclear posture review, an important ele- 
ment, an important part of assuring not only ourselves but our al- 
lies that we have a nuclear weapons enterprise that is responsive, 
that serves as an effective deterrent. Because essentially we want 
our deterrent to reside in our complex itself, not necessarily in the 
number of warheads we would have. And that helps us drive the 
stockpile numbers down. 

So by not having a plutonium capability, it gives our customer 
in the Defense Department and ourselves pause on whether we 
truly have a responsive infrastructure. But even setting responsive 
infrastructure aside, I would even submit that the idea behind the 
RRW, reliable replacement warhead concept, is to design in margin 
into the pit itself in order to ensure that we push our way further 
away from nuclear testing and get ourselves away and design a 
sustainable nuclear weapons stockpile. 

In addition to the sustainability question, we want to be able to 
design in features that enhance the security and surety of the 
weapon itself, so that the weapon itself is safer, easier to handle, 
easier to manufacture, gets us further away from design margins 
and reduces our chances of testing, and is in a situation where if 
somebody should happen — if we happen to lose control of a weapon 
itself, it would essentially not be a weapon because of the types of 
technology features we have inserted, and that is a very important 
part of RRW concept that we talked about. 

I will follow up with a written answer 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix begin- 
ning on page 108.] 

Ms. Tauscher. I appreciate that. 

Mr. D’Agostino [continuing]. On the numbers themselves on 
pits, if I could, please. 

Ms. Tauscher. That is right, and we can share it with the com- 
mittee. 

And, Mr. Anderson, thank you for a good job at EM. I don’t have 
a question for you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Everett. Dr. Schwarz. 

Dr. Schwarz. I never thought that I would have to deal with 
physics again, because that is why I became a surgeon, because 
they kind of lost me after the incline plane and the mechanical ad- 
vantage of pulleys in physics. So here we go. 
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What I think would be best, Mr. D’Agostino, is perhaps if you 
could arrange some kind of a private tutorial for me, especially on 
the characteristics of the isotopes about which you speak. I was 
more conversant with them at one time. I did know a little bit 
about plutonium-238 and plutonium-239 and the various isotopes 
in uranium and what their qualities are, their half-lives, their ap- 
plicability in atomic weapons. I do not anymore. It has long since 
been forgotten. 

And so I am not, Mr. Chairman, going to ask any questions, un- 
less you would like to do a real quick couple of minutes on the 
characteristics of these isotopes. But I think I need to spend a little 
time with yourself or someone that you have appointed to come in 
and reacquaint someone who has been out of any sort of physics 
and only had just a smattering, a smidgeon of nuclear physics, 
when I was a student. It would help to understand this a lot more, 
and I want to understand it. I don’t want to sit on this subcommit- 
tee or on the full committee not precisely understanding what you 
are doing. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Mr. Schwarz, I would love to come in with some 
folks and bring you up to speed on some of your questions. And we 
will be able to set that up with the staff. 

Dr. Schwarz. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Everett. I promised, Mr. Anderson, I would come back to 
you, and here I am. 

We spent an awful lot of money on — I will get it out in a 
minute — plutonium, especially at Hanford. Can you give us an idea 
of what obstacles you face, particularly state obstacles in Washing- 
ton state and South Carolina, that has caused us not to move per- 
haps as quick as we should? 

Mr. Anderson. Yes, sir. 

First of all, as we are looking at the alternatives, one of the mis- 
takes we did not want to repeat previously is to make sure we 
clearly laid out all of the alternatives. So in doing so, in going 
through the alternatives, we look at what some of the obstacles are. 
Some of those being dealing with a couple of the public laws that 
exist, the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2002, 
commonly referred to as Public Law 107-107, which requires a 
clear identification of the disposition path for all plutonium re- 
ceived at Savannah River site after a date in 2002. 

That is for material that was not — that is for all of the plutonium 
material. There is another, the National Defense Authorization Act 
for Fiscal Year 2003, which has certain requirements related to the 
performance objectives for the mixed oxide fuel fabrication facility, 
for those materials that are planned to be processed through the 
mixed oxide fuel fab process. We have to make sure that we satisfy 
those. Some of those are reports that are required to Congress. The 
first one is a report that is required for disposition for all of the 
material that is received into Savannah River site. 

Obviously, there is a need for analysis that we are reviewing to 
make sure we are covered and make sure we both have the analy- 
sis and also determine where we would have to amend any 
Record’s of Decision (ROD’s) for a decision that we would make. 
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And in this case, almost any decision we are going to make here 
would require some amended ROD, at a minimum. 

Those would be the primary things that we are looking at. I 
mean, we are looking hard to see if there is anything else, because 
we don’t want to go down a path and find that we missed a law. 

Some of these also have to do with shipping containers, shipping 
casks. Not all of this material is in one form. In fact, most of it is 
in varied forms, and that is why I alluded to some overlap from the 
issues that we have. 

I mean, a lot of times, when we are questioned in relation to re- 
moving material, people will be discussing the majority of the ma- 
terial, which may already be in a form or in a container that is 
pretty straightforward, but there will be substantial other material 
that has to have some work done on it, or a special shipping con- 
tainer if we are going to ship it. And those are the primary barriers 
that we have looked at. 

Mr. Everett. Ms. Tauscher. 

Ms. Tauscher. Mr. Chairman, I have nothing else to ask. Thank 
you for offering, though. 

Mr. Everett. Dr. Schwarz. 

Dr. Schwarz. I said my piece and now I need to be taught. 

Mr. Everett. Gentlemen, thank you very much. 

We may have, for both panels, we may have some questions for 
the record, which we would ask you to respond to in real-time rath- 
er than Washington time, and I am talking about maybe 30 to 45 
days, and we will make that distinction a little plainer in our re- 
quest. 

Thank you again for coming. 

And the hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 5:58 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Opening Statement 
The Honorable Terry Everett 
Chairman, Strategic Forces Subcommittee 

Hearing on Plans for Transforming the Department of Energy’s 
Nuclear Weapons Complex 

April 5, 2006 


The hearing will come to order. 

The Strategic Forces Subcommittee meets today to 
receive testimony on plans for transforming the Department of 
Energy’s nuclear weapons complex. Thank you all for 
coming. 

I would like to welcome our first panel witnesses: 

• Dr. David Overskei (O-ver-ski), Chairman of the 
Nuclear Weapons Complex Infrastructure Task 
Force 

• Mr. Peter Stockton, Senior Investigator, Project on 
Government Oversight 
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Our second panel witnesses will be: 

• Mr. Tom D’Agostino (Da go sti no), Deputy 
Administrator for Defense Programs at the 
National Nuclear Security Administration, and 

• Mr. Charles Anderson, Principal Deputy Assistant 
Secretary in the Office of Environmental 
Management at the Department of Energy 

The subject of how to transform the nuclear weapons 
complex is not new — nor is it easy. There have been many 
studies conducted over the last twenty plus years on how best 
to modernize our Cold War era weapons complex. In spite of 
numerous studies, there has been little change and almost no 
actual transformation. We cannot continue to proceed down 
the same path year after year. Doing so will put at risk a key 
attribute of our Nation’s defense: our strategic nuclear 
deterrent. 
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In last year’s defense authorization bill, this 
subcommittee drafted and enacted, with bipartisan support, 
legislation setting forth the objectives of the Reliable 
Replacement Warhead or “RRW” program. That legislation 
was accepted by our Senate colleagues and is now established 
law. At the time, we saw the RRW program as laying down a 
foundation for the required capabilities of the future weapons 
complex infrastructure. 

Today, with the RRW program concept in place, we will 
hear from our witnesses on what steps could or should be 
taken to modernize our complex, consolidate nuclear material 
and reduce security costs. There are many different opinions 
on how best to accomplish transformation. Along with my 
subcommittee colleagues, I look forward to hearing from our 
witnesses today on this critically important subject. 

We have a lot of ground to cover today, and I want to 
allow each of our members as great an opportunity as possible 
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to ask questions. I would ask our witnesses to please be brief 
with their prepared remarks - the entirety of your written 
testimony will be entered into the record. 

Let me now recognize my good friend and colleague, Mr. 
Reyes, the Ranking Member of the subcommittee. Mr Reyes... 

[Following Mr. Reyes’ remarks] 

[Recognize Mr. Hunter and/or Mr Skelton if present] 

We will now start with our first panel. Dr. Overskei, the 
floor is yours. 

[Following Dr. Overskei’s testimony] 

Thank you Dr. Overskei. Mr. Stockton, the floor is 
yours. 

[Following Mr. Stockton’s testimony] 

Thank you Mr. Stockton. We will now proceed with 
questions for our first panel. 
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[Proceed with Q&A for first panel] 

That concludes our first panel session. Gentlemen, thank 
you for coming. You are invited to remain in the hearing room 
for the second panel. 

We are now ready to commence our second panel session. 
Mr. D’Agostino, the floor is yours. 

[Following Mr. D’Agostino’s testimony]. 

Thank you Mr. D’Agostino. Mr. Anderson, the floor is 
yours. 

[Proceed with Q&A]. 

Thank you all for taking the time to be with us today. 
Your statements and comments are very helpful as we consider 
this complex and important issue. 

The hearing stands adjourned. 
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Opening Statement 
Honorable Silvestre Reyes 

Hearing on the Department of Energy’s 
Plans for Consolidating Nuclear Materials and 
Creating a Responsive Nuclear Weapons Complex 

Subcommittee on Strategic Forces 
House Armed Services Committee 
April 5, 2006 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and 1 join you in welcoming 
our witnesses: Dr. David Overskei, who chaired the Nuclear 
Weapons Complex Infrastructure Task Force for the Secretary 
of Energy; Peter Stockton, Senior Investigator for the Project 
On Government Oversight; Tom D’Agostino, NNSA’s Deputy 
Administrator for Defense Programs; and Charles Anderson, 
Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary for Environmental 
Management. 

I want to thank each of our distinguished witnesses for 
taking time from their busy schedules to be with us today. 

I also want to thank my friend. Chairman Everett, for 
providing me with the opportunity to set the stage for the 
hearing today from my perspective. Nuclear weapons and our 
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nuclear weapons complex play a very different role in our 
national security posture than they did during the Cold War. 

Almost 15 years have passed since the collapse of the old 
Soviet Union, and almost 14 years since the last U.S. nuclear 
weapons test on September 23, 2002. Much has changed since 
that time; however, the legacy of our nuclear weapons 
competition with the former Soviet Union lives on in the 
weapons, facilities and materials that remain. 

While Russia and the United States agreed in the Moscow 
Treaty of 2002 to limit deployed nuclear warhead to a level of 
1,700 to 2,200 each by the end of 2012, the United States 
retains a significant stockpile of old weapons in reserve. 

DOE’S life extension programs for deployed systems have not 
convinced the Department of Defense to part with its reserves. 
The stockpile of old weapons is retained based on concerns 
that we might find a fatal defect in one or more of our 
deployed systems and that we cannot rapidly produce new 
systems. 

And while the two nations agreed in June 2000 to dispose 
of at least 34 metric tons of plutonium each beginning next 
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year - in 2007, this program has been stalled for years over the 
issue of liability and may face additional hurdles according to 
recent briefings by the Administration. 

Finally, even in this post-9/11 era, when stocks of nuclear 
weapons and materials represent particularly attractive 
targets, weapons-grade nuclear materials remain in storage at 
facilities such as Hanford, Washington that no longer perform 
any nuclear weapons-related activities. 

Concerns about the safety, security, reliability and cost of 
our nuclear weapons enterprise have been of continuing 
interest to the subcommittee. The hearing today allows us to 
explore the Administration’s plans for maintaining our nuclear 
deterrent without returning to testing and for securing nuclear 
materials within our own borders and without further busting 
our budget. 

In January of 2005, the Secretary of Energy established a 
Task Force to: “gather data, define options and develop 
recommendations that, if implemented, will create a smaller, 
modern Complex infrastructure that is responsive to post-cold 
war mission requirements.” Dr. Overskei chaired that Task 
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Force and is here today to discuss the Task Force’s final report 
which was transmitted to the Secretary last October. 

The Task Force delivered a bold report that made 
numerous recommendations. But its key proposals focused on 
revitalizing the nation’s nuclear weapons complex through: (1) 
pursing development of a Reliable Replacement Warhead and 
(2) consolidating all production and storage involving 
weapons-grade nuclear materials in one underground location. 

The NNSA Administrator, Ambassador Brooks, assigned 
Deputy Administrator Tom D’Agostino responsibility for 
evaluating the Task Force’s recommendations, and preparing 
NNSA’s plans for creating a responsive nuclear weapons 
infrastructure. Mr. D’Agostino will describe those plans for 
us this afternoon. 

The Department of Energy stores weapons-grade nuclear 
materials at 13 sites around the nation, some of which have no 
current relationship to the nuclear weapons business. After 
the 9/1 1 attack, the agency reevaluated its security posture. 

The Department concluded that significant improvements 
should be made, based primarily on the risk of a terrorist 
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being able to fabricate an improvised nuclear device after 
gaining access to these materials. 

The new security posture requires expensive upgrades. 
Yet DOE’S current security costs are already substantial - the 
FY 2007 request for nuclear security activities, including both 
NNSA and the Environmental Management program, exceeds 
$1 billion! 

The Project on Government Oversight - POGO - 
conducted an investigation in 2005 evaluating the 
Department’s plans for protecting weapons-grade materials. 
They found that “disposing of excess nuclear materials and 
consolidating the remaining materials in fewer and more 
easily-defended locations could save the government billions of 
dollars over three years while also better protecting the public 
from nuclear terrorism.” Mr. Stockton is here today to discuss 
POGO’s recommendations. 

While the Department’s efforts to consolidate nuclear 
materials are intimately related to improving security and 
reducing costs, it is notable that consolidation plans have been 
slow in developing. It was not until this past November that 
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the Secretary appointed Charles Anderson to Chair the 
Department’s Nuclear Materials Disposition and Consolidation 
Coordination Committee. Mr. Anderson is here this afternoon 
to discuss with the subcommittee the Department’s plans for 
moving forward with disposition and consolidation efforts. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you again for the opportunity offer 
my opening remarks on these important issue. I look forward 
to hearing from our witnesses and I yield back the balance of 
my time. 
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Statement 

Strategic Forces Subcommittee Hearing 
Rep. Ellen O. Tauscher 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I look forward to the testimony 
of our witnesses, and to working with you and Mr. Reyes to 
ensure that the NNSA and our nuclear weapons complex 
are equipped to maintain the U.S. nuclear deterrent without 
testing. 

As we consider changes to Stockpile Stewardship and to 
the designs of our nuclear weapons, it is essential that the 
NNSA sustain the intellectual capital that underpins our 
deterrent. 

People are vital but structures matter as well. I look 
forward to working with Mr. D’Agostino and Ambassador 
Brooks to ensure that the NNSA becomes a more effective 
steward of our nuclear complex. 

I reject the current proposal from the Department of Energy 
to merge the NNSA’s intelligence functions with those of 
DOE. 

I also believe that this subcommittee should review 
NNSA’s role in the budget process as priorities and funding 
for nonproliferation and other programs has been 
contentious at times. 

This is a time of great opportunity for the complex. 
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The Reliable Replacement Warhead Program holds the 
promise to transform our nuclear footprint, make the 
enterprise more effective and reduce the likelihood of 
underground testing. 

If we are successful in achieving a safer, more reliable 
arsenal that makes use of more benign materials and if it is 
accurate that plutonium has a longer shelf life than 
expected, we will be able to achieve drastic cuts in the size 
of the arsenal. 

Ultimately, I believe that RRW and the improved arsenal it 
promises will confirm the need for the United States to 
ratify the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. 

Ratification would strengthen US leadership in controlling 
the spread of weapons of mass destruction and bolster 
global norms against proliferation. 

I will continue to work with the NNSA to ensure that it 
supports the national laboratories as they provide 
innovative solutions to maintain confidence in our weapons 
and the processes needed to assess, maintain and certify 
them. 

As Tom knows, Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory 
in my district has been a leader in the effort to maintain the 
U.S. nuclear deterrent without nuclear testing, in fact 
LLNL led the invention of the Stockpile Stewardship 
Program in the early 1990s. 
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A vital LLNL will continue to be critical to the successful 
transformation of the nuclear weapons complex. 

In fact the work of all three national labs will be vital as the 
nation confronts a number of other challenges from 
addressing the threat of a nuclear North Korea and Iran; 
implementing the vision put forth in the Department of 
Energy’s Global Nuclear Energy Partnership; potentially 
strengthening our nonproliferation efforts in South Asia; 
and developing new critical homeland security 
technologies. 

In closing, I look forward to Tom’s leadership at the NNSA 
in transforming the complex into an efficient and integrated 
system that successfully employs the scientific ingenuity of 
the NNSA labs. 
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statement of Dr. David O. Overskei 
Chairman of the Nuclear Weapons Complex Infrastructure Task Force 
of the 

Secretary of Energy Advisory Board 
to the 

Strategic Forces Subcommittee 
of the 

House Committee on Armed Services 
hearing on the topic of 

The National Nuclear Security Administration’s (NNSA) Future Plans for the Nuclear 
Weapons Complex Infrastructure 
April 4, 2006 

Chairman Everett, Representative Reyes and members of the Committee, thank you for the 
opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the work of the Nuclear Weapons Complex 
Infrastructure Task Force, I hereby submit my written testimony and request that it be included 
in the Congressional Record. 

To give you some context, our Task Force was established as result of a commitment made by 
the Secretary of Energy to the House Appropriations Subcommittee on Energy and Water in 
testimony on March 1 1 , 2004. This commitment was recognized and mandated in the House 
Energy and Water Appropriations Bill for FY 2005. Based on the legislative request, in January 
2005 the Secretary of Energy requested the Secretary of Energy Advisory Board (SEAB) to form 
the Nuclear Weapons Complex Infrastructure Task Force (NWCITF) reporting to the SEAB. 

Our charge was to 

“...gather data, define options and develop recommendations that, if implemented, will 
create a smaller, modem Complex infrastructure that is responsive to post-cold war 
mission requirements.” 

I and five colleagues, along with four support staff provided by the NNSA, worked virtually full 
time on this effort from the period of Febraary 2005 until July 2005. We completed our report in 
July 2005 and it was submitted to and accepted by the Secretary of Energy Advisory Board on 
October 4, 2005, We believe that our conclusions represent a vision for the future that meets this 
Nation’s national security requirements and the needs of all of the Complex stakeholders, but we 
recognize that our report does not reflect the desires of all the stakeholders. I hereby submit our 
report, Recommendations for the Nuclear Weapons Complex of the Future, for the record. 

I want to spend a few minutes discussing our process, because it included a broad range of 
stakeholders in addition to personnel inside the Complex. We began the process by studying the 
demands and diverse constraints being placed upon the DOE’s nuclear weapons Complex. This 
was achieved by interviewing senior personnel at the National Security Council, the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, members of the Nuclear Weapons Council, the Executive Officers and 
their staff responsible for nuclear weapons systems in the Navy and the Air Force, the 
Commander of US Strategic Command, the Office of Management and Budget, the staff and 
members of Congress who have oversight of the DOE nuclear weapons programs, and senior 
members of the National Nuclear Security Administration. 
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It is apparent that the demands on the Complex are evolving and sometimes conflicting. The 
President’s directive of a stockpile of 1700-2200 nuclear weapons by 2012 defined a much 
reduced capacity requirement for the Complex. In addition, the capabilities based deterrence 
posture, as articulated by the Department of Defense in their New Triad, establishes clear near 
term mission objectives and performance metrics for the DOE’s nuclear weapons complex. In 
this New Triad, a responsive nuclear weapons Complex and a reliable nuclear weapons stockpile 
are essential parts of two of the three elements. 


Cbid V\^r Triad New Triad 


ICBMs Nonnuclear and nuclear strike capabilities 



Infrastructure 


Now Near Term Mid Term Far Term 
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We also solicited perspectives from experts who have had direct interaction with the nuclear 
weapons Complex in the recent past. Of particular value was our review of the numerous 
previous studies of the nuclear weapons Complex. I shall dwell on this last point, because I 
believe it is important. 


Since 1980 there have been more than 12 extensive and detailed studies to evaluate and propose 
changes to the composition and structure of the nuclear weapons Complex. Sandia National 
Laboratories provided us with an excellent summary of these past studies. I hereby submit their 
report for the record since it provides a valuable perspective on the challenges of implementing 
change in the nuclear weapons Complex. We were sobered by the extent and substance of the 
previous studies, noting that, generally, few of these efforts had much impact on the Complex, 
This gave us pause as to our ability to really effect change. 
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Task Force observations of the current Complex 

With the above as context, we began our visits to the eight sites that currently represent the 
doe’s nuclear weapons Complex. It is apparent that the Complex is straggling to transition 
from the Cold War approach and Cold War weapons to a new, more agile Complex. We did not 
find an integrated unified Complex; rather we found a set of independent laboratories and 
production plants, individually striving to sustain their past rather than preparing for the future. 

In particular, from a “customer perspective,” the DoD does not consider the Complex productive 
or responsive, and none of the stakeholders view the Complex as responsive in the context of the 
New Triad. 

From a capability perspective, the three design laboratories have been upgraded with state-of- 
the-art design and testing capabilities in advanced computing, simulation and non-nuclear 
component testing. The science based Stockpile Stewardship Program (SSP) investments have 
greatly increased our characterization of weapons materials and understanding of nuclear 
weapons physics. However, the design laboratories have not produced a new design in over 
fifteen years and straggle to resolve current stockpile issues in a timely fashion. 

From a production perspective, the production Complex operates in World War II and early 
1950’s era facilities, lacking in modem production technology and processes. The production 
sites of the Complex routinely fail to meet current warhead refurbishment requirements. A DOE 
“modemization-in-piace” plan sustains the old sites, augmented with a few dispersed modem 
facilities. This approach will not result in a responsive 21*' century nuclear weapon complex or 
production capability. 

From a security perspective, significant quantities of plutonium and highly enriched uranium, 
Special Nuclear Materials (SNM), are located at six of the eight Complex sites. The security 
costs alone are rapidly approaching $1B per year, largely driven by the mandated and arbitrary 
response to the Design Basis Threat associated with the presence of SNM or nuclear weapons. 
Owing to the geography and facility constraints at these six sites, the security measures taken 
have adverse effects on productivity and responsiveness, and there are no foreseeable bounds on 
future security costs. A more reasoned approach needs to be considered. 

From the management perspective, there is not a unified interdependent nuclear weapons 
enterprise vision or set of mission priorities. Instead the following was found: 

• The Nuclear Weapons Council does not provide the leadership and decisive direction that 
had been demonstrated in the past, 

• The DoD does not operate as a partner with DOE, The DoD does not provide DOE with 
unified and integrated weapon requirements, 

• The DOE management has burdened the Complex with rules and regulations that focus 
on process rather than mission performance, productivity, and responsiveness. 
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Cost/benefit analysis and risk informed decisions are absent, resulting in a bureaucratic 
risk-averse posture at all management levels, 

• The Complex does not operate as an integrated enterprise with a shared purpose. The 
physics design laboratories aggressively seek independence rather than cooperative 
interdependence, resulting in redundant programs and facilities, increasing costs and 
reducing productivity. 

Finally the Cold War stockpile, although safe and reliable, does not have the surety controls or 
the operating margins that the DoD desire. The Cold War Stockpile is sustained through an 
expensive Life Extension Program (LEP), resulting in old weapons (the newest designed in the 
mid 80s and the oldest a derivative of a 60s design) with some new components. This stockpile is 
already a legacy that requires an extensive maintenance program, may not be well suited to 
future threats, and the future maintenance and surveillance cost liabilities are unbounded. 

In summary, the Task Force found a Complex neither robust, nor agile, nor responsive, with little 
evidence of a master plan. However, the Task Force did find a Complex with skilled and talented 
professionals who seek to carry out the nuclear weapon Complex mission. In addition, the Task 
Force noted a generation of young professionals entering the Complex because of a sincere 
desire to participate in sustaining an effective nuclear deterrence for the future, but uninterested 
in geriatric weapon care. 

Task Force Vision for the Complex of 2030 

The Task Force recognizes that nuclear weapons are an important part of our current and future 
deterrence posture. We do not now know, nor can we predict, the composition of the stockpile 
of the future or any specific weapon characteristic. 

Thus, for our analysis, we envisioned a Complex that would support the current stockpile as it 
evolved to a stockpile comparable in size to the President’s directive of 1700-2200 weapons by 
2012. A complex that can support that stockpile could of course support a smaller stockpile as 
well. We also assumed that the ratio between ICBM, SLBM, and air delivery warheads would be 
comparable to the present ratio, although the actual numbers would be different. The officers 
responsible for nuclear weapons in the Air Force, Navy and STRATCOM, and members of OSD 
confirmed that a complex that could produce 125 “new” weapons to the stockpile each year 
would meet DoD productivity metrics. For our purposes, we envisioned that the Complex of 
2030 would also be dismantling 125 weapons from the stockpile each year, thus a steady state 
stockpile. 

Our vision has the Complex in steady state design, production, and dismantlement. This 
continuous exercising of all of the Complex capabilities is an essential element of deterrence, 
critical to our vision of a Complex that contributes to deterrence through its capabilities, not just 
through the stockpile it produces and maintains. This type of deterrence is different from that 
achieved by the existence of a reliable nuclear weapon stockpile, since it is the Complex that can 
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respond to the unknown threat to our security, not the stockpile. In keeping with these boundary 
conditions, we envision a nuclear weapons Complex of 2030 with several key attributes: 

Agility - This means a broad scientific and engineering intellectual capital base at the 
design laboratories. This base would innovate, conceive and test feasible solutions to 
address any future threat to our national security. This should not be facility driven since 
the facilities of the past may not be relevant to the threats of the future. 

Automated production - The production portion of the Complex would be highly 
integrated and modernized with automated precision equipment to facilitate rapid 
transition from concept to prototype to production. The Complex should be capable of 
adding 125 weapons to the stockpile, of any type, in any year, single shift operation. 
Responsive - Responsiveness is the ability to meet the national security (as determined 
by DoD, DHS, NSC) requirements in a timely fashion: 12 months to fix a problem, 18 
months to develop a solution to a new military need, 36 months to prototype, 48 months 
to production, and the ability to resume testing in 1 8 months. It is felt that these time 
scales could credibly be further reduced by a factor of 2. This also implies a management 
and leadership organization capable of making timely decisions that balance risk, benefit, 
performance, and cost. 

We believe that these attributes must be constantly exercised, demonstrated, and tested for the 
Complex to be an effective contributor to the New Triad of deterrence. Thus, our vision would 
have the Complex continuously designing, testing, producing and dismantling nuclear weapons 
on a regular schedule. 

With such a Complex, it is possible and desirable to replace and dismantle the Cold War 
Stockpile with approximately 2200 sustainable nuclear weapons of equivalent military 
characteristics by 2030. These weapons would incorporate advanced surety and use controls, 
have higher margins, be safer to produce and cheaper to maintain over their lifetime. In 
aggregate, we believe that a Complex with these attributes could well justify a substantial 
reduction in both the deployed and reserve nuclear weapon stockpile without compromising our 
national security or our deterrence posture. 

Task Force Recommended Actions to Realize the Vision 

The Task Force submits the following recommendations as implementation steps to transform 
the nuclear weapons Complex into an agile, responsive organization. Furthermore, the act of 
implementing these recommendations will contribute directly to two of the three elements of the 
New Triad. The recommendations in priority order are: 

Immediate design of a Reliable Replacement Warhead (RRW) 

The Task Force recommends the immediate initiation of the modernization of the 
stockpile through the design of a Reliable Replacement Warhead. The RRW is not only a 
weapon, but also a process whereby one achieves the sustainable stockpile of the future. 
Within the current military requirements the RRW should be designed for production 
with: 1) current requirements of surety and use control, 2) higher margin, 3) utilization 
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of readily available materials that do not pose undue hazards to the Complex workforce, 
and 4) reduced production, maintenance, and disposition costs over the weapon life- 
cycle. The Task Force recommends that successive versions of the RRW, incorporating 
new design concepts and surety features, be initiated on planned five-year cycles. Based 
on the Stockpile Stewardship investments made in the design laboratories, the Task Force 
is confident that RRW’s as described above can be designed and certified without 
underground testing. If each version of the RRW replaces -20% of the cold war 
stockpile, then by 2030 the cold war stockpile could be replaced by a stockpile of 
sustainable weapons. Thereafter, that stockpile could continue to be modernized at the 
same rate on a five year cycle. 

Construction of a Consolidated Nuclear Production Center (CNPC) 

To meet the responsive infrastructure aspects of the New Triad, the Task Force 
recommends that the NNSA consolidate all nuclear explosive package production, 
assembly, and disassembly activities to one location. This site should be a collection of 
modem plutonium and uranium production facilities with 2 1 “ century cutting-edge 
nuclear component production, manufacturing, and assembly technologies, all at one 
location. The site should be designed to achieve minimum production rates of 1 25 pits 
and 125 weapons to the stockpile/year, 125 disassemblies/year, and 50 surveillances/year, 
with single shift operation. These numbers were proposed to and accepted by the DoD as 
representative of a responsive and productive nuclear weapons Complex, The site for the 
CNPC should not be the result of a competition. Rather it should be selected by the 
President, based on national security needs, upon advice from the Secretaries of Energy 
and Defense, and in consultation with the US Congress. We highly recommend that this 
site be underground. Prior to the operation of the CNPC, the RRW weapons should be 
assembled at the DAF facility at the Nevada Test site. The CNPC is not proposed as a 
location to store nuclear weapons, but weapon components and materials only. 

Consolidation of SNM 

To address the escalating security costs to the Complex and reduce exposure to the 
current and future terrorist threat to the Complex, the Task Force recommends 
consolidating all Category I and II SNM and weapon primary and secondary components, 
to the CNPC. Note that an underground CNPC offers the greatest safety and cost savings 
against future as yet unspecified Design Basis Threats, This will substantially reduce 
Complex exposure to terrorist threats while increasing Complex efficiency in 
transportation, security, and other operating areas. In addition, this action will reduce if 
not eliminate the exposure of communities contiguous to the future weapon Complex 
sites that could be targets of terrorist attacks. This consolidation will not be fully realized 
until the entire cold war stockpile is dismantled. 
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Dismantlement of tbe Cold War Stockpile 

To demonstrate to the world that the US is not entering a new phase of arms build-up, 
and while building the sustainable stockpile of the future, the Task Force recommends 
that Pantex and Y-12 be directed to focus on dismantlement of the entire Cold War 
stockpile. Pantex and Y-12 have the authorization basis to assemble and disassemble 
weapons with conventional high explosives and other materials associated with cold war 
weapons. This step coupled with the production of the RRW offers the only credible path 
to potentially reducing the number of nuclear weapons while maintaining our national 
security posture. The dismantled SNM components and subsystems would be sent to the 
CNPC for long term storage or reuse, or sent to other locations in the DOE complex for 
non- weapon disposition. 

Establish the Office of Transformation 

To achieve the responsive nuclear weapons Complex of 2030, the Task Force 
recommends that the DOE create an Office of Transformation. This office is an agent of 
change, focusing on transforming the Complex into the responsive infrastructure, 
constructing the CNPC, and consolidating SNM. This office should be in place at least 
until the CNPC is under construction and the DoD regards the Complex as being 
responsive. The Office of Transformation should facilitate and monitor the following 
management changes: 

Leadership: The Nuclear Weapons Council and the Secretaries of Energy and 
Defense need to endorse and support the transformation to a responsive Complex and a 
sustainable stockpile. 

Interdependence and Team Work: Contracting incentives (fee, deliverables, 
contract term, etc.) should be used to promote Complex interdependence and teamwork. 
The Task Force recommends that all mission critical facilities in the Complex become 
user facilities and that redundant facilities be closed. Centers of excellence or lead 
laboratory designation for major technology areas should be encouraged. 

Rationalizing operating decisions and management options: A risk-informed 
cost-benefit analysis should be performed on all programmatic, safety, and security 
recommendations. Rational decision making should balance risks and benefits while 
implementing change. No program should be implemented without clear written 
requirements and a cost estimate to complete. The NNSA Administrator should 
selectively apply DOE orders in a manner consistent with the unique nature of the NNSA 
mission. 

A facet of this recommendation is that a substantial improvement in the management and 
direction of the Complex must be realized for the Complex to be agile and responsive. 
This is not an issue of architecture or organization; it is an issue of leadership and 
empowerment. 
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The Consequences 

The President’s directive of a stockpile of 1700-2200 nuclear weapons by 2012 permits a 
smaller-scale Complex. The capabilities-based deterrence posture, as articulated by the 
Department of Defense in their New Triad, sets the tone for a new type of Complex. In tandem, 
the reduced stockpile and the New Triad should result in a smaller, more agile, more innovative, 
more responsive, and thus more potent Complex, a Complex so feared and so respected that no 
nuclear weapon is ever used; that is the true metric of successful deterrence. 

The above recommendations are deemed to be logical first steps to realize a responsive nuclear 
weapons Complex. The Task Force performed an assessment of the financial impact of our 
recommendations on near term DOE nuclear weapons Complex funding requirements and total 
Complex costs over the next 25 years. Our analysis was by no means complete nor as detailed as 
we desired, but was the best possible given the constraints. We focused on analyses of the 
sensitivity to specific actions. Implementing all recommendations can be done with little or no 
budget increase if one is willing to reduce diversity in the current stockpile, reduce redundancy 
in the Complex, reduce employment at each site and accept some degree of future risk. On the 
other hand, with budget increases in the next 10 years one can implement the recommendations 
with little or no compromise to the current stockpile, the current employment at the sites, and 
little fiiture risk. There is of course a continuum between the two options. 

Furthermore, we respectfully submit that the status quo is not an option. The status quo is neither 
technically credible nor financially sustainable. The Complex today is lacking vision, agility and 
a commitment to deliver. We offer a vision for a responsive and modem nuclear weapon 
Complex of the future that will be a critical element of the New Triad, our overall deterrence 
posture, and our national security capability well into the future. 

Concluding Remarks 

I submit that if this Administration chooses and this Congress agrees that nuclear weapons and a 
responsive nuclear weapons Complex are critical to the long term national security of this great 
nation, then the vision for the Complex is not far different from what we have proposed. If one 
agrees on the vision and the necessity of nuclear deterrence, there are many paths that one can 
take to achieve the end result, and I may not have articulated the optimum. However, the vision 
and the path should not be chosen based on jobs or domestic political constituency. It should be 
based on the future security interests of the Nation. 

I close by drawing your attention again to the report published by Sandia National Laboratories, 
mentioned in my introduction, summarizing the consequences of the numerous studies of the 
Complex conducted since 1980. It is sobering to realize that our Task Force proposes steps not 
that different from what has been proposed by others repeatedly over the last 25 years. The fact 
that little has changed is a testament to the resistance to change in the Complex, the DOE, and 
the DoD. Further, this is a consequence of a Congress who has not been willing to support 
change through legislation. 
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For a Nation that could put a man on the moon in less than 10 years; for a Nation that designed, 
built and tested the first nuclear weapons without the benefit of computers and previous nuclear 
test results; for a Nation that can spend billions on a war in another Continent, for that Nation to 
say we do not have the money nor the ability to achieve a modem nuclear deterrent and 
associated Complex of the fiiture in 10 years is truly incredible. 

I believe it can be done; the Congress and the Administration just needs to decide to do it. 

This concludes my testimony. However, I was also asked to specifically provide perspectives on 
budget constrained alternatives that do not include a CNPC. There are two aspects to the CNPC: 
first a modem production capability; second a secure site for consolidation of SNM to reduce 
risk and minimize security costs. The current Complex sites and facilities were not designed for 
modem production or to meet the security requirements associated with the Design Basis Threat, 
which continues to evolve. In addition, the current sites have deteriorated infrastructure, which 
need to be repaired if it is decided to continue the use of these sites long into the future. Further, 
the CNPC would be designed for these applications, not retrofitted, and would be designed for 
the DBT. Both are important considerations. Thus, the infrastracture and security investments in 
the individual current Complex sites will greatly exceed the cost of the CNPC. A more detailed 
response is in my written statement. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, I thank you for your attention and I am prepared 
to take questions. 
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A More Detailed Response to the Alternatives to a CNPC. 

I was asked to specifically provide perspectives on budget constrained alternatives that do not 
include a CNPC. The comments in the remaining portions of my statement are my own and 
should not be construed as representing a consensus of the Task Force, in whole or in part. 

There are two aspects to the CNPC, one modem production, the second the site for consolidation 
of SNM to reduce risk and minimize security costs. I shall treat each separately. 

I. Modern Production. 

a. Modernization in place: 

There are 3 locations that currently perform functions critical to the production of nuclear 
weapons: Pantex for assembly and disassembly; TA 55 at LANL for plutonium 
processing and pit machining; Y-12 for secondary assembly/disassembly, highly enriched 
uranium processing and machining, and case manufacture. The relevant facilities at all 
three locations are antiquated and need to be modernized. For example, as of the 
conclusion of our report, TA 55 did not have one numerically controlled machine or non- 
contact metrology devices to produce and measure pits, the most critical precision 
component in a weapon. They are using technologies and machines, many of which were 
built in the 70’s, imported from Rocky Flats. The situation is not much better at Y-12 or 
Pantex. In addition, Y-12 and LANL require major upgrades to their infrastracture to 
support ongoing SNM work. So, if you put in a new/upgraded SNM production facility at 
each location, you will need to upgrade the infrastmcture and the security as well. Here 
are the projected capital costs for modernization in place of the complex production 
capability (these projections are lower bounds and still increasing): 

LANL costs to support TA S5 modernization for pit manufacturing: 


CMRR building: ~S850 M* 

TA 55 building upgrade and equipment: ~$250 M 

TA 55 perimeter security: -$250 M 

Infrastructure modernization (SNM waste reprocessing, etc.): -$ 80 M* 

Y-12 costs to support uranium production and processing: 

HEUMF for HE storage: -$320 M* 

ELFMF for uranium production and processing: -$750 M 

Infrastructure modernization (water, electrical, steam, etc.) -$140 M* 

Security systems ~$ 1 30 M* 

Pantex new evaluation facility and infrastructure: 

Infrastracture modernization: -$130 M* 

New evaluation facility and HE processing facility -$130 M* 


* means that these activities are currently in process, although many just started 
If we modernize in place, instead of building a CNPC, we will invest ~$3 B in 
modernizing 3 separate sites, each of which is a challenge to secure from a physical 
security perspective. Because they are at three different locations, there are no savings in 
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shared infrastructure and shared operating expenses; in addition, SNM transportation 
costs will grow. 

b. Modernizing only plutonium and uranium production: 

Great benefit is achieved by consolidating all of the plutonium and uranium work at Y- 
12. These are the precision manufacturing and associated production chemistry facilities 
for plutonium and highly enriched uranium. This approach will remove production from 
LANL, one of the premier design labs, which will have salutary benefits to LANL as a 
multi-purpose national security research institution. Some savings would be realized as 
compared to modernizing all three sites separately, and definite operating efficiencies are 
realized. This may reduce capital costs by ~ $300 M from modernizing in place. The cost 
savings could be substantially greater if the CMRR ciuxently in construction at LANL is 
only a Category III or below research facility. There are some savings in operating and 
SNM transportation costs. 

c. Modernizing assembly and pit production at one location: 

Take advantage of the Device Assembly Facility that already exists at the Nevada Test 
Site and equip it to be the modem assembly/disassembly facility. Locate a modem 
plutonium processing and pit production facility contiguous to the DAF. NTS very likely 
already has the AB, EIS and NEPA approvals to support both activities. It is unclear what 
the costs will be, but security savings alone should be of the order of $300 M, and you 
should avoid the capital improvements at Pantex, which save another $130 M, but you 
will incur the cost of a MPF, which will exceed S 1.5 B unless it is underground. 

2 . Alternatives to Consolidating SNM: 

Since this was one of the benefits of the CNPC, there are few things that can be done to reduce 
the security and handling costs of having category I and II SNM when SNM is distributed among 
multiple sites. Nevada will always be a SNM site, so it should be the location to maintain all of 
the testing with SNM. In support of that, I would propose all of the combined HE and SNM 
testing at LANL (DARHT II and the gas guns) be relocated to NTS, along with all of the Site 
300 capability from LLNL. In addition, I would remove all plutonium category I and II material 
from LLNL immediately and send it to TA 55 at LANL or to the DAF at the NTS. LLNL can 
and likely should continue to perform the research, but actual sample work would be done at 
NTS or LANL. TA 55 has space issues, but that is because the DOE is using part of the TA 55 
space for nuclear power fuel research. That work should be transferred to other DOE facilities. 
Plutonium work at TA 55 is unique and critical to the weapons program. These actions will 
reduce security costs and result in some operating efficiencies. 

Another approach 

BWXT currently provides services to the US nuclear Navy at their Lynchburg, VA facility. The 
Government could relocate all uranium work to the BWXT facility in Lynchburg, in contractor 
provided facilities. The government would retain control over all SNM inventory and specify 
security considerations. It is anticipated that substantial savings would be realized to all of 
NNSA, both in Navy reactor programs and in the nuclear weapons production complex. Y- 1 2 
would then be closed and remediated. 
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Is the CNPC too expensive? 

I now return to the issue as to whether the CNPC is too expensive. As evidenced in the previous 
discussions, modernizing in place is an expensive alternative. Many of the current sites have 
deteriorated mfrastiucture, which need to be repaired if it is decided to continue their use long 
into the future. And, as in your own home, the cost to refurbish and modernize an old structure is 
substantially greater than building new. Thus, the infrastructure investments in the current 
complex alone would pay for a major portion of the CNPC. The CNPC would be designed for 
these applications, not retrofitted, and would be designed for the DBT, hopefully as an 
underground installation. Both are important considerations. 

The largest driver in CNPC cost is the plutonium manufacturing. The need for plutonium 
manufacturing is independent of the lifetime of plutonium, although that is an important 
consideration in timing it is not the only consideration. Rather, in the next 15 years, a number of 
weapons will need to be refurbished. For some of them, refurbishment does mean making new 
pits, albeit of the current design. During that refurbishment, it is highly likely that new pits may 
also be required to implement safety and reliability requirements, independent of desired margin 
improvements, as discussed for the RRW. If you look at the numbers, the current TA 55 facility 
cannot meet the workload, unless you reduce the number of weapons in the deployed stockpile. 
The only way to meet that workload is to have a new pit production capability. This was another 
facet that entered into our consideration of 125 pits to the stockpile/year as a requirement from 
the CNPC, even with TA 55 producing 50 pits to the stockpile/year. 

So, if pit lifetime is not an issue, and if we will not redesign the pits to achieve greater surety, 
use control, or improved margin, and if we reduce the number of warheads in the deployed 
stockpile, the TA 55 facility at LANL might be adequate. However , if we might need the 
capability, then you need an MPF. And once you decide to build an MPF, putting it at a location 
that could become the CNPC will result in substantia! capital cost reductions (true savings) and 
operating cost avoidance, to the Complex. In summary, the CNPC is a modest cost in the overall 
DOE and DoD nuclear weapon system operating budgets in the context of value for sustaining a 
viable nuclear weapon deterrence. That investment grants future administrations and defense 
professionals greater flexibility to meet truly unanticipated future threats to our national security. 
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Chairman Everett and Mr. Reyes, thank you for inviting me to testify at your hearing on 
future plans for the nuclear weapons complex. The Project On Govenunent Oversight (POGO) 
is an independent organization that investigates and exposes corruption and other misconduct in 
order to achieve a more accountable federal government. We think the Secretary of Energy’s 
Advisory Board report, headed by Dr. David Overskei, was very thoughtful, looking at the 
nuclear complex over the next 25 years. However, POGO’s approach is focused on the near- 
term, because of the enormous amount of money that will be spent protecting the nuclear 
material where there is either a redundant mission or no mission at all. In consultation with 
security experts throughout the federal government, POGO conducted an investigation to 
determine how nuclear weapons sites could best meet the new security requirements, or Design 
Basis Threat (DBT),' while also lessening the enormous financial burden of trying to protect the 
materials at 13 separate sites. This investigation has found that disposing of excess nuclear 
materials and consolidating remaining materials in fewer and more easily-defended locations 
could save the government billions of dollars over three years while also better protecting the 
public from nuclear terrorism. In this post-9/1 1 world, it is unconscionable that we continue to 
store plutonium and highly-enriched uranium - the nuclear material most attractive to terrorists - 
in WWII-era buildings, some of which are even built of wood. This material is stored at great 
cost to the taxpayer, and some of the sites are in highly-populated areas. It is incumbent upon the 
Department of Energy (DOE) and the Congress to force change, as uncomfortable as that process 
may be. 


' The Design Basis Threat (DBT) describes the leve] of threats the protective force is required to defend 
against ™ the number of outside attackers and inside conspirators, and the kinds of weapons and size of truck bombs 
that would be available to terrorists. 
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There are 1 3 sites across the country that store large quantities of weapons-grade Special 
Nuclear Materials (SNM). The responsibility for these sites is divided between the Department of 
Energy (DOE)’s National Nuclear Security Administration (NNSA) and Energy, Science & 
Environment (ESE), and the Nuclear Regulatory Commission (NRC). In TOGO’S 2005 report, 
“U.S. Nuclear Weapons Complex: Homeland Security Opportunities,” we recommended ways in 
which DOE should de-inventory six sites of SNM and consolidate these materials at more secure 
sites in the next three years. In addition, TOGO encouraged accelerating the process of blending- 
down of excess highly-enriched uranium (HEU) and immobilizing excess plutonium. We are in 
no way suggesting shutting down sites, but are simply stating that these six sites pose 
uimecessary homeland security risks and budgetary pressures by continuing to store SNM. 

In discussions with NNSA, we have learned that they now have a plan that will 
significantly consolidate their SNM. They should be congratulated for taking this step. The 
problem remains however, that they are looking too far into the future to accomplish their plan - 
at least two Administrations into the future. In the meantime, we are spending billions of dollars 
to protect this material. 

Former Energy Secretary Spencer Abraham encouraged consolidating nuclear materials 
stating, “Ultimately, I believe we need to both reduce the number of sites with Special Nuclear 
Material to the absolute minimum, consistent with carrying out our missions, and to consolidate 
the material in each of those sites to better safeguard that material.” At first, we were encouraged 
when Secretary Bodman ran a consolidation task force out of his office. However, the 
consolidation effort slid down into the Environmental Management bureaucracy. The proposed 
timelines for consolidation are so far into the future that they are easy to accept because the hard 
work is left for future Administrations and other policy makers. Secretary Bodman needs to 
inject immediacy into this plan to make it successful. We know from experience that officials 
throughout the nuclear weapons complex have and will strongly resist any change. Those inside 
the complex have seen that they can just out-wait any new directives until the cuaent Secretary 
has moved on, and the status quo can be maintained. That happened to Secretary Richardson as 
well as Secretary Abraham and Deputy Secretary Kyle McSlarrow. The major reason for the 
resistance from both the sites and the program offices is their concern that if a site loses its SNM, 
the site would be closed. 

An array of concerns arises when it comes to securing America’s nuclear material, but 
security experts’ greatest fear is very distinct: a terrorist group successfully reaches its target at 
one of the facilities and, within an extraordinarily short time, uses the HEU to create an 
improvised nuclear bomb on site (known as an Improvised Nuclear Device, or IND). It only takes 
a critical mass of HEU (about 100 pounds) to create an IND. To put this in perspective, one site 
alone stores about 400 metric tons of HEU, enough for 14,000 nuclear warheads. 

Let me give you an example of how these timelines get stretched out by the bureaucracy. 

I began working on these issues while acting as Special Assistant to then-Secretary of Energy 
Bill Richardson in 1999. At that time, we identified Los Alamos’ Technical Area 18 (TA-18) as 
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the most vulnerable site that demanded immediate attention. It is at the bottom of a canyon, and 
the site’s security force had lost all independent force-on-force’s run there, including the famous 
“garden cart” incident, and the October 2000 force-on-force test. Several mock “terrorists” got 
into one of the facilities where large plates of highly-enriched uranium were outside the vault. 
The protective force could not get the mock “terrorists” out, and as a result the attackers had time 
to create an IND - potentially a 1 0 kiloton nuclear detonation - that would have destroyed a 
significant portion of northern New Mexico. 

It is worth noting that it was pre-9/1 1, in 2000, when then-Secretary Richardson ordered 
TA- 1 8 to be de-inventoried by the end of 2004. Somehow Los Alamos was able to ignore him. 
After the 9/1 1 attacks, you would think DOE would have acted quickly. In fact, it has taken the 
six years, with tremendous focus by Secretary Abraham, Deputy Secretary McSlarrow and DOE 
site manager Ed Wilmot (as well as POGO) to finally de-inventory TA-18 of its SNM. A large 
part of it is still waiting at TA-55 imti! it is ultimately delivered to the Device Assembly Facility 
at the Nevada Test Site. We hope the excruciating story of TA-IS will not be the model for 
inaction in the face of both security and budgetary needs. 

NNSA is now struggling to resolve the growing tension that exists between budget 
constraints and security requirements as long as the materials remain spread across the complex. 
It appears ESE does not even recognize the problem. POGO has internal DOE emails that 
indicate they are engaged in what I can only call the mating dance of a prairie chicken about what 
to report to your Committee. I’d like to submit them for the record. Several DOE sites cannot 
meet the 2003 DBT - which is far less robust than the most recent DBT. The Office of 
Management and Budget cut the FY 2007 DOE security budget by $200 million, mostly because 
they were disappointed in the lack of progress in DOE’s consolidation efforts. Ambassador 
Linton Brooks writes that he can’t reveal the cut in security funding because he has to defend the 
President’s budget, DOE’s Office of Security and Safety Performance Assurance Director Glenn 
Podonsky pointed out that the way out of this morass is to consolidate the SNM and reduce the 
security costs. Some sites, as you probably know, are preparing to request waivers from the 
Secretary to exempt them from the 2003 DBT. One site, Y-12, has already been granted a 
waiver. Hanford and Oak Ridge National Laboratory (ORNL) are in the process of receiving a 
waiver. 


Now that TA-18 is de-inventoried, POGO has broken down the remaining sites into the 
following categories: 

■ Sites that should be de-inventoried immediately 

• Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory 

• Oak Ridge National Laboratory 

’ Sandia National Laboratory 

• Hanford Reservation 
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• On-Site Consolidation Opportunities 

• Y-12 Facility at Oak Ridge 

• Pantex Plant 

• Unused or Under-used Secure Storage Sites 

• Device Assembly Facility at the Nevada Test Site 

• Building 691 at the Idaho National Lab 

• Facilities that Should Ultimately be De-inventoried 

• Savannah River Site 

I ask that our complete report be submitted for the record. I will focus my testimony on 
the most urgent priorities for the Committee to consider. 

SITES THAT SHOULD BE DE-INVENTORIED IMMEDIATELY 

Lawrence Livermore National Lab 

When Livermore Lab was first built, it was located in the middle of a desert. Since that 
time a residential neighborhood has encroached to the fence line of the lab, with houses and 
athletic fields literally across the street. Nearly seven million people reside within a 50-mile 
radius of the lab. Superblock, where the plutonium and highly-enriched uranium is located, is 
only approximately 900 yards from these houses. Securing these materials creates a unique 
problem. How do you adequately protect these materials without unduly endangering the 
surrounding population? The security forces at Livermore are constrained in a way that no other 
NNSA security force is. It is precisely because of those residential neighborhoods that the 
Livermore security force cannot use the same weapons used by the security forces at the other 
sites. Despite earlier assurances from DOE that these restrictions on Livermore’s defensive 
measures posed no problems, DOE has reversed course and decided that the restrictions are, 
indeed, a problem. DOE has lifted those restrictions to a degree and is now plaiming to deploy 
Gatling guns that fire 3,000 rounds a minute. The military kill-range for such a gun is one mile, 
but it can kill up to two miles. Within that one-mile range are two elementary schools, a pre- 
school, a middle school, a senior center, and athletic fields. Even in an accidental firing, the lab 
will be spraying lethal bullets into the neighborhood. 

Currently the only mission for SNM at Livermore is for studying the aging of plutonium, 
and studying cracked plutonium pits for nuclear warheads. This same work is conducted at Los 
Alamos National Laboratory. 
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DOE has finally acknowledged that Livermore should be de-inventoried of its Category I 
and II Special Nuclear Materials (SNM). The lab could retain Category III and IV quantities for 
their experiments, as those quantities would be of no use to terrorists. However, DOE doesn’t 
propose to accomplish this very important step until 2014, It is important to point out that the 
plan is to wait to move the materials until the Chemistry and Metallurgy Facility Replacement 
(CMRR) is built at Los Alamos-a total of at least eight years. Then all the Los Alamos and 
Livermore material is scheduled to move again by 2025 to the Nevada Test Site. Why build a 
new building at Los Alamos, if only a decade later it is expected to be de-inventoried? 

POGO’s Recommendation; 

If it is determined by NNSA that it wants to continue the redundant mission at Livermore, 
the material could be moved to the Device Assembly Facility (DAF) at the Nevada Test Site. The 
Livermore glove boxes, and any other necessary equipment, could be shipped to the DAF. The 
scientists could easily take the one-hour flight to the DAF, as they did for years during the 
nuclear test program, when they need to conduct experiments with larger quantities of SNM. 

Oak Ridge National Laboratory 

Oak Ridge National Lab (ORNL) maintains some stockpiles of Neptunium-237 and 
stores 1,000 cans of Uranium-233. It has generally been assumed that the Uranium-233 could 
not be transported, nor would it be accepted by Y-12, which is more capable of protecting the 
materials. This material is as potent and dangerous as highly-enriched uranium in terms of 
making an improvised nuclear bomb. POGO’s staff was at ORNL last September, and walked 
unescorted around the Building 3019, which houses 1,000 cans of U-233, for 15 minutes before 
there was a response from the guard force. There was virtually no physical security around the 
building, and no stand-off for truck bombs. We were able to walk up and touch the building. 
Since then, DOE has sent three teams to ORNL in the past few months to determine how they 
could possibly meet the 2003 DBT. In the last force-on-force conducted there, the entire ORNL 
protective force was “killed” by the mock terrorists in 90 seconds. Currently, ORNL security 
relies on a SWAT team from Y-12 to come to their rescue if there is an attack on ORNL. The 
problem with this arrangement is that such a move would leave Y-12 under-protected, if indeed 
the ORNL attack was simply a diversion. 

The decision about what to do with this material has been difficult to make because the 
material at ORNL is utterly orphaned. ESE says NNSA owns the material, so they don’t have to 
pay to deal with it; and NNSA says it does not own it, and that it is ESE’s problem. This “stove- 
piping” is a real problem within DOE. We understand that DOS’s ESE is trying to get exempted 
from the 2003 DBT. 
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POGO’s Recommendation: 

ORNL should be de-inventoried of all Special Nuclear Materials immediately. The cost 
should be borne equally by NNSA and ESE - largely to stop the senseless finger pointing. The 
Neptunium-237 should be shipped to the underground storage facility in Idaho. There are two 
options for the U-233: immediately downblend it at ORNL, or move it for temporary storage to 
Y-12 and downblend it there. 

Sandia 


The only weapons quantities of SNM stored at Sandia, on the edge of Albuquerque, are 
some minor weapons parts and the HEU fuel plates for the labs’ SPR III burst reactor. This 
material poses a risk because the fiiel plates can be used to make an IND in minutes. In 2004, 
then-Secretary Abraham announced that Sandia would be de-inventoried of these materials by 
2007. That schedule has now slipped to 2008. 

POGO’s Recommendation: 

We reconunend the immediate de-inventorying of all of Sandia’s SNM. If it is 
determined later that there is a mission-related need for the SPR III, there are two reactors that 
could perform the same tests at White Sands and Aberdeen. 

Hanford 


Hanford has retained a large quantity of plutonium that is not scheduled to be moved until 
2007, and some SNM from the Los Alamos Molten Plutonium Experiment (LAMPRE), for 
which there are no plans for disposition. This is of particular concern, as Hanford failed a force- 
on-force exercise after 9/11, and they are currently trying to get exempted from their DBT 
requirements. This material is also orphaned. Neither NNSA nor ESE acknowledges ownership 
of or responsibility for this material. 

POGO’s Recommendation: 

All the remaining SNM should be shipped temporarily to the DAF until final disposal at 
Savannah River, or Building 691 at Idaho National Laboratory. Again, NNSA and ESE should 
share in the burden. 

ON-SITE CONSOLIDATION OPPORTUNITIES 

Highly-Enriched Uranium Materials Facility CHEUMFl at Y-12 

Until five years ago, when Lockheed Martin still managed Y-12 near Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, there were plans to build an underground or bermed storage facility. Virtually all 
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modem nuclear storage facilities are underground, including the DAF and Kirtland Underground 
Munitions Storage Complex (KUMSC) at Kirtland Air Force Base. An underground facility 
would be much harder to penetrate and would serve as a greater deterrent to terrorists. U.S. 
Special Operations Command personnel have told POGO that an above-ground facility is a 
substantially more vulnerable design and that the underground option is the only credible one. 

Yet the current contractor, BWXT, changed the plan to build an underground or bermed facility 
to that of an above-ground facility. 

DOE is currently constracting the above-ground building known as the Highly-Enriched 
Uranium Materials Facility (HEUMF) to store the plant’s hundreds of tons of HEU. The DOE 
Inspector General has criticized both the design and cost of this new building, concluding that it 
will cost more and be less secure than the original plan for a bermed facility. 

In 2004, Sandia National Lab was asked by NNSA to evaluate the HEUMF plans. It was 
ultimately Sandia’ s approval of this design that persuaded DOE Headquarters to give the green 
light for the above-ground building. POGO has learned, however, that the Sandia study never 
compared the HEUMF design with an underground or bermed design, explaining in the small 
print they did not want to have to consider an entire redesign for the building. Ironically, it was 
an earlier Sandia study that had recommended using existing designs from two other 
government-owned underground facilities to solve the Y- 12 storage problem - the DAF or 
KUMSC. 

There is an opportunity, however, to take advantage of the current debacle in the HEUMF 
construction. As you know, construction was halted several weeks ago on HEUMF at Y-12 
because the amount of rebar in the concrete does not meet specifications. There is now talk of 
starting from scratch. 

POGO Recommendation; 

We suggest you take this opportunity to stop throwing good money after bad, and 
dramatically upgrade security at far less cost than the current plan. Stop the above-ground design 
and take the design of the DAF, which the Corps of Engineers built for $100 million - far less 
than the $380 million that is currently estimated for the HEUMF. A second option would be to 
incorporate berming into the current design - DOE officials have privately suggested that 
berming would be an important security improvement to the building. 

Pantex 


Pantex stores thousands of plutonium pits, some from 40 to 50-year old weapons, in 
World War II- era bunkers in an area called, “Zone 4.” Zone 4 is located at the end of an 
Amarillo Airport runway. There has been concern for over 30 years about a plane, either 
accidentally or intentionally, crashing into these bunkers and causing a major radiological 
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dispersal of plutonium. These plutonium pits will never be used in either refurbished or new 
nuclear weapons. 

POGO Recommendation; 

The pits should be declared surplus and immobilized as soon as possible at Pantex. In 
the meantime, plutonium in Zone 4 should be moved onsite to the more appropriately located and 
secure Zone 12. 

UNDER-USED SECURE STORAGE SITES 

Device Assembly Facility at Nevada Test Site and Building 691 at Idaho National Lab 

There are two secure underground sites where SNM could be stored at far less cost that 
are under-used, or not used at all, in the complex. In addition to the DAF, a bermed facility at the 
Nevada Test Site, there is also the equally well-protected underground Building 691 at the Idaho 
National Lab. Until the SNM of TA-18 was moved to the DAF over the last year, both buildings 
remained entirely empty. We have been informed by top DOE officials that there is enough 
storage space in each of these facilities to store the entire stockpile of SNM in the complex. 

SITES WITH INADEQUATE SECURITY STANDARDS 

BWXT and Nuclear Fuel Services 


Two facilities that should be of interest to the Committee are the Nuclear Products 
Division of BWXT in Lynchburg, Virginia, and Nuclear Fuel Services (NFS) in Erwin, 
Tennessee. They are commercially operated, and primarily funded by the Office of Naval 
Reactors of the DOE; they house tens of tons of HEU that is “owned” by DOE’s NNSA. NRC 
regulates the facilities and is responsible for setting the DBT and to test security at these sites. 
However, we understand that the DBT for these two sites is significantly lower than the DOE 
DBT to protect the same dangerous material - HEU. 

POGO’s Recommendation: 

POGO recommends transferring authority for security at these sites to the Department of 
Energy. 

Even with the strongest leadership from the Secretary’s office, the only way these 
initiatives will be enacted is with your Committee’s continued vigilance. DOE’s history has 
shown that without constant pressure from Congress and specifically from this Subcommittee, 
these consolidation initiatives will likely fail. 
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Chairman Everett, Representative Reyes and members of the Committee, thank you for the 
opportunity to appear before you today to discuss our plans to revitalize and transform NNSA’s 
nuclear weapons infrastructure to make it fully responsive to national security needs. In this 
effort, we have benefited greatly from the work of the Secretary of Energy’s Advisory’ Board 
(SEAB) Task Force on the Nuclear Weapons Complex Infrastructure recently chaired by Dr. 
David Overskei. I will report today on our plans to implement several of the Task Force’s 
recommendations. 

Introduction 

The Department is cormnitted to ensuring the long-term reliability, safety and security of the 
nation’s nuclear deterrent. Stockpile stewardship is working : the stockpile remains safe and 
reliable. This assessment is based not on nuclear tests, but on cutting-edge scientific and 
engineering experiments and analyses, including extensive laboratory and flight tests of warhead 
components and subsystems. Each year, we are gaining a more complete understanding of the 
complex physical processes underlying the performance of our aging nuclear stockpile, 

To assure our ability to maintain essential military capabilities over the long term, however, and 
to enable significant reductions in reserve warheads, we must make progress towards a truly 
responsive nuclear weapons infrastructure as called for in the Nuclear Posture Review (NPR). 
The NPR and its follow-on assessments have led to conceptual breakthroughs in our thinking 
about nuclear forces, breakthroughs that have enabled concrete first steps in the transformation 
of those forces and associated capabilities. Very importantly, the NPR articulated the critical 
role of the defense research and development (R&D) and manufacturing base, of which a 
responsive nuclear weapons infrastructure is a key element, in the NPR’s New Triad of strategic 
capabilities. We have worked closely with the Department of Defense (DoD) in establishing the 
following guidelines for stockpile and infrastructure transformation; 

• ensure long-term safety, reliability and security of the nation’s nuclear deterrent, 

• support current stockpile while transforming to a future stockpile and infrastructure, 

• execute the Reliable Replacement Warhead (RRW) program to enable transformation to 
a responsive infrastructure, 

• respond on appropriate timescales to adverse geopolitical change, or to technical 
problems with warheads or strategic delivery systems, and 

• provide opportunities for a smaller stockpile to meet the President’s vision for the lowest 
number of warheads consistent with the nation’s security. 
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Last Spring, in testimony to the Congress, Amb. Brooks described NNSA’s emerging 2030 
rdsion for a transformed nuclear weapons stockpile and supporting infrastructure, both enabled 
by RRW concepts. Today, I will address concrete steps that this Department is taking to realize 
this vision and do so in the context of recommendations from the SEAB Task Force which have 
greatly influenced our thinking on transformation. 

Success in realizing our vision for transformation wdll enable us to achieve over the long term a 
smaller stockpile, one that is safer and more secure, one that offers a reduced likelihood that we 
will ever again need to conduct an underground nuclear test, one that reduces the nation’s 
ownership costs for nuclear forces, and one that enables a much more responsive nuclear 
infrastructure. Most importantly, this effort will go far to ensure a credible deterrent for the 2fr' 
century, thus reducing the likelihood we will ever have to employ our nuclear capabilities in 
defense of the nation. 

DOE’S Response to the Recommendations of the SEAB Task Force 

At the request of Congress, the Secretary empanelled a Task Force under the SEAB, chaired by 
Dr. Overskei, to assess the implications of Presidential decisions on the size and composition of 
the stockpile; the cost and operational impacts of the new Design Basis Threat (DBT); and the 
personnel, facilities, and budgetary resources required to support a smaller stockpile. The review 
evaluated opportunities for the consolidation of special nuclear materials (SNM), facilities, and 
operations across the nuclear weapons complex so as to minimize security requirements and the 
environmental impacts of continuing operations. 

The SEAB Task Force concluded that: (1) the status quo is neither technically credible nor 
financially sustainable; (2) the Cold War stockpile should be replaced with a sustainable 
stockpile; (3) NNSA should complement past investment in the three design labs with 
investment in a modem 2 1 century production center; and (4) consolidation of SNM is feasible 
and will save money and reduce DBT risk. These insights and as.sociated recommendations have 
not only guided our thinking on transformation, but have provided concrete, practical steps that 
in large measure we have incorporated into our overall plan for 2030, We have carefully 
analyzed the Task Force’s key recommendations and discuss them briefly here; several are 
addressed in more detail later in tliis statement. 

We agree with the Task Force’s recommendation for the immediate design of a Reliable 
Replacement Warhead (RRW). Two teams from our nuclear weapons labs — one from Los 
Alamos and one from Livermore, both supported by Sandia — are engaged in an RRW design 
competition that will be completed later this year. If RRW is technically feasible, we will seek 
authorization to proceed to engineering development and production. 

The Task Force recommends that NNSA aggressively pursue dismantlement as part of 
deterrence. We agree and we are. Accelerated warhead dismantlements help to demonstrate a 
responsive infrastructure, assure other nations we are not building up our stockpile, and reduce 
the security risks associated with safeguarding retired weapons. 
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The Task Force recommends that the Department establish an Office of Transformation to serve 
as agent for change. As a result, NhJSA is creating such an office within Defense Programs both 
to drive change and lead nuclear weapons complex transformation. 

The Task Force recommends that we manage risk more effectively in our R&D and production 
activities b)' employing cost-benefit analysis and risk-informed decisions. We agree this is a key 
issue for transformation. By being too risk averse, we hurt productivity at our facilities without 
improving safety and security. Rather, by implementing methods to better manage risk, 
including analysis of the costs and benefits of the policies and procedures for ensuring safe and 
secure operations at our facilities, we w'ill get the job done and do so safely and securely. 

There are two key recommendations from the Task Force with which we partially agree, but 
differ on specifics. The most sweeping recommendation was for DOE to establish, by 201 5, a 
Consolidated Nuclear Production Center (CNPC) to be the single site for all R&D and 
production involving significant amounts (i.e.. Category I/II quantities) of SNM. The CNPC 
would provide a production capacity of, among other things, about 125 pits per year to the 
stockpile. We generally agree with the stated production capacity requirements, but disagree on 
a single site for all Cat l/II SNM-related R&D and production. Our approach will leverage 
previous and ongoing investments in the current production complex to establish distributed 
production centers of excellence. It includes transition of all R&D and production involving Cat 
I/II quantities of plutonium (except sub-critical experiments at the Nevada Test Site) to a single 
site — the so-called consolidated plutonium center — in the early 2020s. 

Following its logic, the Task force also urges consolidation of all Category I/II quantities of 
SNM to the CNPC as a means of reducing DBT and security capital costs. We strongly agree 
with the principle of SNM consolidation but, in our 2030 vision, we plan to consolidate SNM to 
fewer sites, and fewer locations within sites, but not to a single site. 

The Task Force has contributed valuable insights that liave reinforced the urgency of changing 
course. Among other things, it called for a more integrated, interdependent nuclear weapons 
enterprise to support a transformed nuclear deterrent. In response, we are seeking improved 
ways to achieve such an enterprise. In the near-term, we will add incentives to current contracts 
to promote integration and interdependence, working towards fewer and more standard contracts 
and establishing more uniform technical and business practices where appropriate. 

What do we mean by “responsive?” 

What do we mean by “responsive nuclear weapons infrastructure?” By “responsive” we refer to 
the resilience of the nuclear enterprise to unanticipated events or emerging threats, and the ability 
to anticipate innovations by an adversary and to counter them before our deterrent is degraded. 
Unanticipated events could include complete failure of a deployed warhead type or the need to 
respond to new and emerging geopolitical threats. 

The elements of a responsive infrastructure include the people, the science and technology base, 
the facilities and equipment to support a right-sized nuclear weapons enterprise as well as 
practical and streamlined business practices that will enable us to respond rapidly and flexibly to 
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emerging needs. More specifically, a responsive infrastructure must provide proven and 
demonstrable capabilities, on appropriate timescales, and in support of DoD requirements, to: 

• Ensure needed warheads are available to augment the operationally deployed force, 

• Identify, understand, and fix stockpile problems, 

• Design, develop, certify, and begin production of refurbi.shed or replacement warheads, 

• Maintain capability to design, develop, and begin production of new or adapted 
warheads, if required, 

• Produce required quantities of warheads, 

• Dismantle warheads, and 

• Sustain adequate underground nuclear test readiness. 

We have worked closely with the DoD to establish goals for “responsiveness,” that is, timelines 
to address stockpile problems or deal with new or emerging threats. For example, our goal is to 
understand and fix most problems in the stockpile within 12 months of their discovery. 
Alternatively, we seek an ability to design, develop, certify, and begin production of refurbished 
or replacement warheads within 48 months of a decision to begin engineering development. In 
both cases, these timelines would restore us to a level of capability comparable to what we had 
during the Cold War, These goals will help guide our program by turning the concept of 
responsiveness into a measurable reality. 

Today’s nuclear weapons infrastructure and how we got where we arc 
Today’s nuclear weapons enterprise consists of eight, geographically separated sites that 
comprise the R&D and production capabilities of the complex. There are three nuclear weapons 
design laboratories: Los Alamos National Laboratory (LANL), Lawrence Livemiore National 
Laboratory (LLNL) and Sandia National Laboratories (SNL). In addition, numerous R&D 
activities, including sub-critical experiments, are carried out at the Nevada Test Site (NTS). The 
production complex, which has undergone significant downsizing since the end of the Cold War, 
consists of the following “one of a kind” facilities; the Y-12 Plant (uranium and other 
components), Pantex Plant (warhead assembly, disassembly, disposal, HE components), Kansas 
City Plant (KCP) (non-nuclear components), and Savannah River Site (SRS) (tritium extraction 
and handling). In addition, production activities for specific components occur at two national 
labs: Sandia (neutron generators) and Los Alamos (plutonium/beryllium parts, detonators). 

Each of tlrese sites, with the exception of KCP, routinely conduct operations with substantial 
quantities of plutonium, or highly-enriched uranium, or both. War reserx'e nuclear warheads are 
assembled at Pantex. As such, these are some of the most sensitive facilities in the United States. 
The increased anticipated threats to the physical security of weapons-usable nuclear materials, 
post 9/11, have led to enormous increases over the past five years in the costs to secure the 
complex. Any approach to transformation must address this problem. 

Budgets for nuclear weapons programs declined precipitously following the end of the Cold 
War, leading to a decline of the nuclear weapons enterprise. Sites were dosed, downsized, or 
consolidated, and restoration of capabilities at new sites took longer than planned. The lack of 
new requirements on which to justify the cost of modernizing production capabilities (indeed, the 
cancellation of several ongoing warhead development programs) coupled with significant 
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workforce attrition led to loss of key production capabilities needed to sustain the nuclear 
w'eapons stockpile into the future. The introduction of new-- environmental and safety standards 
and regulations, along with the requirement to clean-up facilities no longer needed, increased the 
costs of doing business and limited productivity for any work that continued. 

These factors, combined wdth the 1992 moratorium on underground nuclear testing, forced the 
adoption of a new strategy. We would not continue the Cold War practice of replacing weapons 
in the stockpile every 15-20 years; rather, w'e would emphasize science and technology in 
seeking to extend the life of warheads in the existing stockpile beyond their originally planned 
lifetime. This was the genesis of the program called science-based stockpile stewardship whose 
major focus is predicting the effect of changes in an aging stockpile, providing a readiness 
posture for refurbishing weapons as needed, and developing tools to assess and accept weapon 
component changes. 

Because we had, during the 1 980’s, just completed a cycle of warhead modernization and 
production, there was no strong driver to sustain production capabilities. The limited funding 
available was focused primarily on the R&D complex in order to preserve the scientific and 
technical capabilities that would be required to certify the future stockpile. As a result, the 
production complex continued to be seriously underfunded and key capabilities further degraded. 

As a result of decisions taken during the Cold War, today’s stockpile consists of highly- 
optimized warheads designed to tight specifications (e.g., maximum explosive yield with 
minimum size and weight). This was the most cost effective way to meet then existing military 
requirements but also led to warheads that were designed relatively close to so-called “cliffs” in 
performance. It also forced the use of certain hazardous materials that, given today’s health and 
safety standards, cause warheads to be more costly to maintain and remanufacture. Maintaining 
the capability to produce these materials causes the supporting infrastructure to be larger and 
more costly than it might otherwise be, and certainly less responsive. If we were designing the 
stockpile today under a test moratorium and to support an operationally-deployed force in which 
most deliveiy systems will carry many fewer warheads than their maximum capacity, we would 
manage technical risk differently, for example, by “trading” size and weight for increased 
performance margins, enhanced safety and security, system longevity, and ease of manufacture 
and certification. 

Despite efforts over the past five years to restore key capabilities, our current nuclear weapons 
infrastructure is not responsive. We had been unable to produce certain critical components for 
warheads (e.g., plutonium parts, tritium) for many years. And today’s business practices — in 
particular, the way we manage risk in authorizing potentially hazardous activities at our labs and 
plants — ^have become ineffective, significantly degrading productivity at these facilities. The 
story is not all bad, however, as we are making progress in several areas: 

• We restored tritium production in the Fall of 2003 with the irradiation of special fuel rods 
in a Tennessee Valley Authority reactor, and anticipate that we will have a tritium 
extraction facility on-line in FY 2007, well in advance of need. 
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• We have largely restored uranium purification capabilities at our Y- 12 plant, and are 
modernizing other capabilities so that we can meet demanding schedules of warhead life 
extension programs (LEPs), including, significantly, the B61 and W76 LEPs which are 
scheduled to begin production in 2006 and 2007 respectively. 

• We are on track to deliver, in 2007, a certified W88 pit to the stockpile and restore a 
small (10 pit/year) war reserve production capacity at LANE. 

• We have taken steps to recruit and retain a strong workforce with the right skills for the 
focused mission. 

• We are devoting sub-stantial resources to restoring facilities that have suffered from years 
of deferred maintenance. 

• We seek improved ways to manage risk including rigorous analysis of the costs and 
benefits associated with the means for ensuring safe and secure nuclear operations. 

That said, much remains to be done to achieve stockpile and infrastructure transformation. 
Among other things, we must maintain the strong scientific and technical base that is the 
foundation of stockpile stewardship, while continuing efforts to restore the production complex. 
Our challenge is to find ways to carry this out that reduce duplication of effort, support 
consolidation of facilities and SNM, and promote more efficient operations complex-wide. 

Concrete First Steps to the 2030 Stockpile and Infrastructure 

The “enabler” for transformation is our concept for the RRW. The RRW will benefit from 
relaxed Cold War design constraints that maximized yield to weight ratios. This will allow us to 
design replacement components that are easier to manufacture; are safer and more secure; 
eliminate environmentally dangerous, reactive and unstable materials; and increase design 
margins thus ensuring long-temi confidence in reliability and a correspondingly reduced chance 
we will ever need to conduct a nuclear test for stockpile confidence. RRW, we believe, will 
provide enormous leverage for a more efficient and responsive infrastructure and opportunities 
for a smaller stockpile. 

The 2030 nuclear weapons complex that we envision will thus support a smaller stockpile 
consisting of warheads employing designs and technologies developed in the RRW program as 
well as legacy warheads from the Cold War that have been refurbished in warhead life extension 
programs. By that time, we will have gained enough experience with RRW to be in a position to 
address whether that approach could provide sufficient stockpile diversity to permit evolution to 
a stockpile based entirely on RRW designs. If this is the case, it will likely still take another 
decade or more to complete that transition. Thus we must be prepared to support some number 
of legacy warheads, and their associated LEPs, even as we seek to evolve to a stockpile 
consisting primarily of RRW designs. 

The envisioned 2030 infrastructure to support the stockpile would have the following 
characteristics: 
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• a strengthened, but consolidated R&D infrastructure; 

• a modem production complex with a consolidated plutonium center and increased 
production throughput; 

• consolidation of Cat I'll materials to fewer sites and fewer locations within sites, and 

• streamlined business practices, including a more effective approach to managing risks 
inherent to our operations. 

The future R&J^ complex would retain two independent centers of excellence for nuclear 
warhead design/development located at LANL and LLNL, each supported by Sandia for non- 
nuclear component design. At the same time, following the recommendations of the SEAB Task 
Force, we plan to eliminate redundant capabilities and programs reflected in today’s complex. 
For example, starting this year, major scientific and experimental facilities (e.g., Omega, Z, NIF, 
DARHT) will become national, shared user facilities managed to benefit the entire complex. 
Plutonium R&D involving Cat ITl quantities, currently carried out at both LLNL and LANL, 
would be relocated to a single-site for plutonium R&D and production — the so-called 
consolidated plutonium center. We intend to cease operations at the Tonopah Test Range by the 
end of 2009 and exploit non-NNSA operated ranges to conduct required flight tests. In the 
2020’s, large-scale hydrodynamic test facilities would transition to the NTS. In eliminating 
redundancies, however, we must ensure that intellectual competition required for truly 
independent peer review and assessment (critically important for an anticipated continued 
moratorium on nuclear tests), and essential capabilities for nuclear weapons science and 
technology, are preserved, 

The future production complex will be smaller than today’s complex, distributed geographically, 
and modernized with manufacturing, production, assembly/disassembly facilities and equipment 
that employ 21®' century “cutting edge” technologies. The following describes our proposed plan 
for the 2030 complex. 

• Highly-Enriched Uranium (HEU) operations: All R&D and production involving Cat 
I/II quantities of HEU would be carried out at a single site located at Y-12. Storage of 
HEU, currently distributed at several locations within Y-12, would be consolidated to a 
single facility on that site — the HEU Materials Facility (HEUMF). All production of 
HEU parts and secondary assemblies, and associated disassembly of retired components, 
would be carried out at a single facility that is currently being planned — the Uranium 
Processing Facility or UPF. When these two facilities are jointly operating, it would 
permit a major consolidation of activity within Y-12, enabling a substantial reduction in 
floor space and substantially reduced annual costs for physical security at that site. 

• Plutonium operations; All R&D (except sub-critical experiments at NTS), surveillance, 
and production involving Cat Wl quantities of plutonium would be transferred to the 
consolidated plutonium center. The center would have a baseline production capacity of 
125 pits per year net to the stockpile by 2022. The location of the center remains to be 
determined but it would be situated at an existing Cat LII site. To support interim pit 
production needs prior to 2022, the plutonium facility at Tech Area 55 at LANL would be 
upgraded by 2012 to a production rate of 30-50 war reserve pits per year continuing until 
the center can meet the needs of the stockpile. To support plutonium operations at 
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LANL, and to absorb Cat I/II plutonium R&D currently being carried out at Building 332 
at LLNL, the Chemistry and Metallurgy Research-Replacement (CMRR) facility would 
be operated as a Cat I/II facility up to 2022. Once the consolidated plutonium center is 
operational, all Cat I/II activities at TA-55 and CMRR would be transitioned there. 

• Tritium: Tritium production and stockpile support sendees would remain at the SRS. 

• Non-nuclear component production: Where possible and cost-effective, relatively 
more non-nuclear components would be purchased from commercial suppliers compared 
with today. A new, modem and efficient non-nuclear production facility would be in 
operation by 2012 and sized to produce components and conduct operations that cannot 
be purchased commercially (e.g. use control components and component final assembly). 

• Warhead assembly/disassembly operations involving HE and SNM: All weapons 
assembly and disassembly would be carried out at Pantex modernized for increased 
throughput for the long-term. The NTS Device Assembly Facility could be employed as 
a backup for weapon assembly/disassembly to hedge against a single-point failure. 

We have come to understand that an infrastructure that is not continuously exercised cannot be 
responsive. In our vision, therefore, the entire complex would carry out a continuous cycle of 
research, non-nuclear testing, weapons development, production, certification, surveillance, 
retirement and dismantlement. This concept, I should add, is also a key element of the SEAB 
Task Force’s vision for the 2030 complex. 

WhynotaCNPC? 

We agree with much of what the SEAB Task Force recommends, except in one critical area — we 
simply cannot commit to a CNPC at this point, even setting aside the serious question of political 
feasibility. Let me explain why. 

Briefly, the Task Force developed three “business cases” for transfonning the nuclear weapons 
complex, two of which are characterized as “high risk.” The preferred “least-risk” option would 
accelerate site selection, environmental assessment, and CNPC construction leading to initial 
operation in 2015, seek rapid consolidation of SNM thereafter, accelerate dismantlements, and 
carry out early implementation of the other major transformation recommendations. According 
to T ask Force estimates, this option would require an additional $ 1 B per year for weapons 
program activities for the next ten years, leading to a net savings through 2030 of $ 1 5B in 
comparison with the “flat budget” case. 

But, accelerating a CNPC will not let us avoid near term spending to restore and modernize 
production capabilities to meet LEP schedules and support the existing stockpile. Nor is it 
plausible that a CNPC could be designed, built and operating by 2015. The Task Force 
underestimates the challenges of transitioning a skilled workforce to a new location, particularly 
in such unique and highly-.skilled jobs as materials processing/ component manufacture involving 
HEU or plutonium. As a result, a CNPC approach would almost certainly lead to substantial 
delays in completing LEPs, reduced .support to the stockpile, and a resulting negative impact on 
our nation’s deterrent. On the other hand, our approach achieves many of the benefits of the 
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Task Force’s approach — consolidation of SNM and facilities, integrated R&D and production 
involving SNM, aggressive dismantlements — in a way that supports near-term national security 
needs, is technically feasible, and is affordable over both the near and longer term. 

Not “business as usual” 

“Business as usual” is not sustainable, will not be successful, and cannot be the path we choose. 
Indeed, our Complex 2030 vision represents a significant departure from the current strategy. I 
will illustrate with a few key points. 


Progress on RRW 

Progress on RRW has been remarkable. Last year, the DoD and DOE jointly initiated an RRW 
competition in which two independent design teams from our nuclear weapons laboratories — 
LLNL and LANL both in partnership with Sandia and the production complex — are exploring 
RRW options. A competition of this sort has not taken place in over 20 years, and the process is 
providing a unique opportunity to train the next generation of nuclear weapons designers and 
engineers. Both teams are confident that their designs will meet established requirements and be 
certifiable and producible without nuclear testing. The program is on schedule — ^preliminary 
designs are being completed. An intensive, in-depth peer review process is underway that will 
lead to selection of a preferred option for engineering development. 

Consolidation ofCatl/IISNM 

We will start consolidating Category I/Il SNM to fewer sites, and to fewer locations within sites, 
in 2006. We will improve tire security posture at our national laboratories by phasing out 
operations involving Cat I/II quantities of SNM. This includes eliminating the need for a Cat I/II 
SNM security posture at Sandia by 2008. Our plan is to remove all Cat I/II SNM from LLNL by 
the end of 2014. By 2022, all R&D/production activities involving Cat I/II SNM would cease in 
facilities operated by LANL. As that is accomplished, these labs could transition to a common 
defense industry site security posture with reduced security costs. The consolidated plutonium 
center, once operational, would host all R&D, surveillance, and manufacturing operations 
involving Cat I/II quantities of plutonium. The Uranium Processing Facility (UPF) at Y-12 
would consolidate existing HEU contained in legacy w'eapons, dismantle legacy warhead 
secondaries, support associated R&D, and provide a long term capacity for new secondary 
production. As a result, Y-12 would reduce its production and SNM storage footprint by about 
90%, leading to sigiiificantly reduced costs for physical security at that site. 

Consolidation of Facilities 

In addition to the consolidation described above, NNSA plans to create a new, non-nuclear 
component production facility by 2012 to significantly reduce infrastructure costs associated 
with overall non-nuclear production. It plans to cease operations at the Tonopali Test Range 
further driving cost effectiveness. LLNL would cease Cat I/II operations with plutonium and 
close the Site 300 hydrodynamic test facility. The NTS would become the only site for large- 
scale hydrodynamic testing including testing involving significant quantities of SNM and high 
explosives. As a result of these plans — SNM consolidation, non-nuclear consolidation and the 
construction of new more efficient, right-sized facilities — by the 2020s, the physical footprint of 
the weapons complex would be substantially reduced. 
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Consolidated Plutonium Center 

Our plan for a consolidated plutonium center is not based on the concept for a modem pit facility 
(MPF) but on a far broader and more aggressive concept employing consolidation to a single site 
of all R&D and production involving Cat I/II quantities of plutonium. It will be a small, 
modular, and flexible facility. We will be engaging Congress as we develop this concept further 
including budget profiles. The pit production capacity that we seek through the center is 
essential to our long-term evolution to a responsive nuclear weapons infrastmcture. Indeed, our 
need to work with plutonium, and have capacity to manufacture pits in quantity, did not go away 
simply because Congress zeroed the President’s request for the MPF project in the FY 06 budget. 

The production capacity that can be established at TA-55 — about 30-50 pits per year — is not 
sufficient to meet anticipated future needs. There are three reasons why we believe this to be 
true. First, our best estimate of minimum pit lifetime is 45-60 years. That estimate is under 
review at our national laboratories. Nonetheless, we must anticipate that, as the stockpile ages, 
we will need to replace substantial numbers of plutonium pits in stockpiled warheads. Second, 
even if pits were to live forever, we will require substantial production capacity in order to 
introduce, once feasibility is established, significant numbers of RRW warheads into the 
stockpile by 2030. We should not assume that RRW could employ pit reuse and still provide 
important efficiencies for stockpile and infrastructure transfonnation. Finally, at significantly 
smaller stockpile levels than today, we must anticipate that an adverse change in the geopolitical 
threat environment, or a technical problem with warheads in the operationally-deployed force, 
could require us to manufacture and deploy additional warheads on a relatively rapid timescale. 
All this argues for a production capacity that exceeds that planned for TA-55. Indeed, for 
planning purposes, an annual production capacity of about 125 war reserve pits per year is about 
right. The SEAB Task Force agrees with this estimate. 

Driving the Science and Technology (S&T) Base 
A robust scientific underpinning to stockpile stewardship and certification is essential for the 
long-term future as some legacy Cold War warheads are retained for the next few decades and as 
the stockpile is transformed via RRW. We must drive the science base even as we seek new 
efficiencies. In this regard, we will develop a weapons program S&T roadmap by the end of 
2007 defining the full set of capabilities needed to sustain the future stockpile. NNSA will 
partner with the DOE Office of Science, and other national R&D sponsors, on leading edge 
science and engineering needed both for national security and for broader scientific, 
technological, and economic competitiveness. 

Warhead Dismantlements 

We will increase dismantlements planned for FY 07 by nearly 50% compared to FY 06. The 
Department has committed to increasing average annual warhead dismantlements at the Pantex 
Plant by 25% and has established an average annual secondary dismantlement requirement at Y- 
12. More classified detail is available in the March 2006 Dismantlement Report to Congress. 
Out-year funding in the FY 08 budget submittal wall be consistent with the revised plan. 

Warhead dismantlements are a key element of our strategy to ensure that stockpile and 
infrastmcture transformation is not misperceived by other nations as “restarting the arms race.” 
We earlier noted that a continued commitment to a nuclear test moratorium is reinforced by our 
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efforts on RRW. In a similar way, our commitment to a smaller stockpile is made concrete by 
our record of accelerated dismantlements. 

Streamlined Business Practices and More Effective Risk Management 
We plan to create a fully integrated, interdependent weapons complex with several uniform 
business enhancements. We will manage risk, rather than seek to eliminate it, by applying risk- 
analytical techniques to programmatic, safety, security, and environmental decisions. We will 
make the Phase X/6.X warhead acquisition process more relevant to stockpile and infrastructure 
transformation. We will move to fewer and more standard Management and Operating (M&O) 
contracts to capitalize on integration and interdependencies within the complex. In the near- 
term, multi-site incentives will be added to the current contracts for a nuclear weapons complex 
with shared risks and rewards. Contracts will reflect a new way of doing business, acquisition 
activities will be centralized, and all large-scale experimental facilities will become user facilities 
for the entire complex with committees to review priorities for work. 

“Getting the job done” 

Over the next 1 8 months, we will seek to demonstrate that the transformation path I have 
described today is fully viable. We will continue support to the nuclear deterrent through 
successful execution of the planned programs of refurbishment, .surveillance, limited life 
replacement, dismantlement, and other core activities. Among other things we will: 

• Eliminate the warhead surveillance backlog by the end of FY 2007, 

• Accelerate dismantlement of retired weapons (-50% increase from FY06 to FY07), 

• Streamline the safety authorization basis process while ensuring safe nuclear operations, 

• Increase Pantex throughput by the end of FY 2006, 

• Achieve first production for the B61 LEP in FY 2006, and the W76 LEP in FY 2007, 

• Deliver a certified war reserve W88 pit in FY 2007, 

• Demonstrate 10 W88 pits per year war reserve production capacity at LAND in FY 2007, 

• Extract tritium in 2007 from rods irradiated in a commercial nuclear reactor. 

At the same time, we will demonstrate we are moving forward on transformation; 

• Complete the RRW study and move forward with concept, 

• Begin the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) process in 2006 to inform 
decisions on the 2030 complex, 

• Begin to implement plans to ramp up to 30-50 pits per year at LANL by 2012, 

• Create an Office of Transformation within Defense Programs in 2006 to lead 
transformation, 

• Acquire, in 2006, a systems engineering and integration contractor (such as being used 
for managing LEPs) to support, more broadly, NNSA decision-making on weapons, 

• Drive uniformity in management of Readiness in Technical Base and Facilities (RTBF) 
through common work breakdown structure, activity-based costing, and reducing federal 
management to one program office in 2006, 

• Initiate a Supply Chain Management Center at Kansas City by the end of 2007 to 
centralize some procurement activities consistent with the Task Force’s recommendation. 
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Via these near term actions, the NNSA will strengthen the confidence of the DoD, other key 
stakeholders, and its own employees that we can achieve our longer-term objectives. 

How the FY 07 budget request supports the vision for the 2030 complex 

NNSA’s FY 07-1 1 budget proposal continues significant efforts to start us down the path to a 
responsive nuclear weapons infrastructure. As the “enabler” for transformation, we are 
requesting a ten percent increase in funding for the RRW program over last year. In addition, 
various implementation actions for the 2030 strategy are being incorporated into existing 
program elements that are part of the FY 07 budget request. Examples include; 

• Accelerated dismantlements including upgrades to Bldg 12-44 & 12-64 at Pantex, 

• Interim pit manufacturing capacity in the pit campaign, 

• Shipments to support material consolidation, 

• Highly Enriched Uranium Materials Facility (HEUMF), 

• Uranium Processing F acility (UPF), 

• Initial steps in facility transformation in the RTBF account, 

• LANL Criticality Experiments Facility relocation to NTS, 

• Component Evaluation Facility at the Pantex Plant. 

Our FY 07 budget request is fully consistent with our 2030 vision— “responsive infrastructure” 
is broken out as a new line in the Directed Stockpile Work budget category. This will partially 
fund the continuing business case development needed to assure efficient implementation of 
transformation, as well as immediate start of the NEPA process. 

Conclusion 

Transformation will, of course, take time. We are starting now with improving business and 
operating practices, both in the federal workforce and across the nuclear weapons complex, and 
through restoring and modernizing key production capabilities. Full infrastructure changes, 
however, may take a couple of decades. The major challenge is to ensure a transition path to the 
future that is both affordable and feasible while continuing to meet the near-term needs of the 
current stockpile. 

But let me take you forward 25 years when the Administration’s emerging vision for the nuclear 
weapons enterprise of the future has come to fruition. The deployed stockpile — almost certainly 
considerably smaller than today’s plans call for — has largely been transformed. RRWs have 
relaxed warhead design comstraints imposed on Cold War systems. As a result, they are more 
easily manufactured at fewer facilities with safer and more environmentally benign materials. 
These replacement warheads have the same military' characteristics, are carried on the same types 
of delivery systems, and hold at risk the same targets as the warheads they replaced, but they 
have been re-designed for reliability, security, and ease of maintenance. Confidence in the 
stockpile remains high without nuclear testing because RRW offers substantially increased 
performance margins and because of our deeper understanding of nuclear phenomena enabled by 
the stockpile stewardship program and the R&D tools that come with it. 

By 2030, according to our vision, the deployed stockpile will be backed up by a much smaller 
non-deployed stockpile than today. The elimination of dangerous and toxic materials has 
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enabled a more efficient and less costly production complex and obviated the need for large 
numbers of spare warheads to hedge against reliability problems. The world in 2030 will not 
have gotten more predictable than it is today. We still will wony about a hedge against 
geopolitical changes and attempts by others to instigate an arms race. But that hedge is no longer 
in aging and obsolete spare warheads but in the responsive infrastructure. 

The 2030 responsive infrastructure will provide capabilities, if required, to produce weapons 
with different or modified military capabilities. The W'eapons design community that was 
revitalized by the RRW program will be able to adapt an existing weapon within 1 S months and 
design, develop, and begin production of a new' design within 4 years of a decision to enter 
engineering development — goals that were established in 2004. Thus, if Congress and the 
President direct, we will be able to respond quickly to changing military requirements. 

Security remains important in our future world. But the transformed infrastructure has been 
designed with security in mind. More importantly, new, intrinsic features built into the growing 
number of RRWs have improved both safety and security. In short, the vision I set forth is of a 
world where a smaller, safer, more secure and more reliable stockpile is backed up by a robust 
industrial and design capability to respond to changing technical, geopolitical or military needs. 

This isn’t the only plausible future, of course. But it is the one we should strive for. It offers the 
best opportunity for achieving the President’s vision of the smallest stockpile consistent with our 
nation’s security. It provides a hedge against an inherently uncertain future. That’s why we are 
embracing this vision of transformation. We should not underestimate the challenge of 
transforming the enterprise, but it is clearly the right path for us to take. 
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Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary for the Office of Environmental Management 

Before the 

Subcommittee on Strategic Forces 
Committee on Armed Services 
U.S. House of Representatives 

April 5, 2006 

Good morning. My name is Charlie Anderson and I am the Chairman of the 
Department’s Nuclear Materials Disposition and Consolidation Coordination Committee 
(NMDCCC). I am pleased to be here today to answer your questions regarding the 
Department’s efforts to consolidate and disposition its nuclear materials. Mr. Chairman, 

I want to thank you and your subcommittee for your interest in this complex challenge as 
it is vital to the security of our country. 

I have personally been involved with nuclear material management for a number of years, 
currently with the Office of Environmental Management (EM) and in previous positions, 
including with the National Nuclear Security Administration (NNSA). Nuclear material 
disposition and consolidation is very important to the Department as there are 21 
Catergory-1 facilities at 10 sites across the DOE complex. Proper management of these 
materials is also one of the biggest challenges facing the Department, with respect to cost, 
security, and the schedule of reducing the footprint of the DOE complex. 

Last year Secretary Bodman formally chartered the Nuclear Materials Disposition and 
Consolidation Coordination Committee. While individual programs, such as the Office 
of Nuclear Energy, NNSA, and EM, have their own disposition and consolidation 
projects, the purpose of this committee is to ensure integration of individual program 
efforts thus identifying opportunities for resource sharing. The principal mission of the 
committee is to provide a forum to perform cross-cutting nuclear materials disposition 
and consolidation planning with the objective of developing implementation plans for 
consolidation and disposition, as appropriate. 

Progress on intra-site consolidation has been made, such as the relocation of plutonium 
from the Savannah River Site’s F-Area to K-Area and consolidation of Hanford materials 
at the Fast Flux Test Facility to its Plutonium Finishing Plant. Although, the Department 
has been less successful in transferring nuclear materials from one site to another — either 
for continued programmatic use or for storage pending disposition — some progress has 
been made. NNSA has recently completed the relocation of Category I/II nuclear 
materials from the Criticality Experiments Facility at Los Alamos to more secure 
facilities at Los Alamos and the Nevada Test Site. EM consolidated its surplus 
plutonium at Rocky Flats to the K Area at the Savannah River Site and Idaho’s Highly 
Enriched Uranium to Savannah River. As long as nuclear materials continue to be stored 
at multiple sites around the country, safe storage, and proper security must be maintained 
at each of those sites — at substantial cost to the taxpayers. In addition, materials located 
at EM cleanup sites hinder progress of the cleanup of those sites until the materials are 
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disposed of or removed from the site. Consolidation of nuclear materials requires 
adequate storage space at the receiving site, compliance with all applicable laws, 
appropriate National Environmental Policy Act analyses, and sufficient transportation 
resources. Additionally, stakeholder suppiort is also critical, particularly in the State and 
around the site proposed to receive nuclear materials. 

Since becoming Chairman of the committee in November 2005, meetings have occurred 
at least once a month, and have included representatives from each DOE organization 
that is responsible for nuclear materials, as well as senior advisors from other 
organizations within the DOE. I have also briefed with the Defense Nuclear Facilities 
Safety Board monthly since my appointment on the progress of the committee. 

It was made clear to me that the Secretary expects the NMDCCC to make progress. That 
is the message I have conveyed to the committee at our meetings. Since my appointment 
as Chairman of the committee it has been clear to me that the NMDCCC needed to have 
a streamlined approach to and a clear understanding of the challenges it faced. The 
committee has initially outlined four major areas that needed progress; 

1 ) Listing of near-term materials the committee would address, 

2) Prioritization of these materials, 

3) A strategic plan to address the path forward, and 

4) Development of implementation plans to address each individual issue. 

The committee has identified eight near-term issues: 

o Consolidation of excess plutonium-239 
o Removal of surplus weapon pits from Zone 4 at Pantex 
o Disposition of U-233 from Oak Ridge National Laboratory 
o Removal of surplus material from Y- 12 (also Aberdeen material) 
o Removal of surplus material from Los Alamos National Laboratory 
o Removal of all Category 1 and II material from Lawrence Livermore 
National Laboratory 

o Removal of Sandia National Laboratory nuclear materials 
o Consolidation of plutonium-238 

After examining these issues, the committee concluded the top priority facing the 
committee was to identify a path forward for the plutonium-239 at our Hanford site. This 
issue was determined to be the highest priority for the committee chiefly because of 
urgency associated with removal of this material in order to avoid the expenditure of 
significant funding at Hanford to meet the latest security requirements. 

I indicated in testimony before the House Energy and Commerce Subcommittee on 
Oversight and Investigations in October 2005, the committee was about a year and half 
away from delivering the strategic plan. The committee is making progress on this 
strategic plan. The strategic plan sets the stage for the committee to develop individual 
implementation plans. An individual implementation plan will consist of a: 
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o Clear concise statement of the problem, 

o Listing of all known pertinent facts, including source documents, 
o Listing of alternatives, 
o Cost evaluation of viable alternatives, and 
o Recommended path forward. 

Implementation plans will be transmitted, as appropriate, to the Secretary for final 
decision after approval by the NMDCCC. 

While developing the implementation plan of consolidation of plutonium-239 the 
committee has identified three alternatives and is currently evaluating each; continued 
storage at a current site, consolidation and storage at an interim site, and consolidation 
and storage at the disposition site. Consolidation of plutonium-239 would provide 
several important benefits to the Department and the taxpayers; it would reduce the 
number of sites with special nuclear material, enhance the security of this material, and 
reduce or avoid the costs associated with plutonium storage, surveillance and monitoring, 
and security at multiple sites. In addition, consolidation of this material has been 
encouraged by members of Congress, stakeholders, the Government Accountability 
Office (GAO), and the Defense Nuclear Facilities Safety Board. The committee is 
currently reviewing the pertinent facts and evaluating the cost associated with the 
alternatives. These facts include the necessary steps that need to be taken to meet 
applicable statutory requirements, before developing the recommended path forward. 

In closing, it is very important to keep in mind that, while the Department has not yet 
made a decision to further consolidate nuclear materials, the Nuclear Materials 
Disposition and Consolidation and Coordination Committee is very active, and our 
activities are focused on completing the strategic plan and the plutonium-239 
Implementation Plan. 

Thank you for allowing me the opportunity to testify, and this completes my formal 
statement. At this time I would be pleased to answer any questions you may have for me. 
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Original Message 

From: Podonsky, Glenn 

Sent: Friday, January 20, 2006 3:42 PM 

To: Brooks, Linton; Grant, Susan; Podonsky, Glenn; Garman, David; 
Desmond, William; Sigal, Jill; Franklin, Anson; Paul, Jerry; Walsh, Bob; 
Sullivan, John; Kilpatrick, Michael; Stone, Cheryl; Kolton, Anne Woraack; 
Hodson, Patricia J.; Kane, Michael 

Cc: Barker, Wiiliairi; Stevens, Curtis; Campbell, Jim; Ingols, Adam 
Subject: RE: DBT and the budget Round II 
Importance: High 


I would like to provide an alternate proposal for dealing with 
implementation of the revised DBT under current budgetary conditions. 

As Linton correctly points out, we do not have solid figures for the 
real costs associated with full compliance with the 2005 DBT. We have 
attempted through various means, such as last year's site assistance 
visit effort and a number of subsequent confirmatory evaluations, to 
identify appropriate security upgrades needed to modify our protection 
strategies and achieve our protection goals. However, none of our sites 
have fully-developed implementation plans that quantify the costs of an 
integrated approach to needed upgrades, such as the costs associated 
with applying new security technologies or of increasing protective 
force skill levels and capabilities. The complex has not universally 
bought into the merits of the new security Initiatives and strategies, 
nor is it confident about the right way to implement them. I believe 
there is a way, described below, that we can demonstrate to the complex 
what needs to be done, how to do it, and how much it will cost. 

I believe that if we vigorously pursue the strategies and initiatives we 
have previously identified, such as material consolidation and the 
revised approach to protective force employment envisioned in the elite 
force initiative and further facilitated by the increased and more 
effective use of security technologies, we can meet our DBT-related 
commitments in a timely manner. It will require strong leadership and 
cooperation by all parties and pointed encouragement to get some sites 
to fully embrace the revised DBT and to buy into, adopt, and pursue 
these new strategies, and I believe that should be our continued goal. 

I believe we can further that goal if we clearly demonstrate that our 
initiatives and strategies can be successfully implemented. I propose 
tnat NNSA, ESE, and SSA immediately begin a joint effort at a 
demonstration site to develop and implement an integrated strategy to 
make the changes necessary to meet the 2005 DBT. This effort would show 
by example that appropriate security initiatives and strategies can be 
successfully implemented, how they can be planned and implemented, and 
the actual costs of doing so. I would suggest Idaho National Laboratory 
as a suitable demonstration site; of the various sites my office is 
working with to inclement new security technologies, INL leads in its 
demonstrated willingness to implement our security initiatives to 
achieve a more effective and efficient protection strategy. It would be 
essential that NNSA, ESE, and SSA each fully cooperate in this effort 
and that managers fully buy into it, so that the lessons learned from 
the effort will be applied throughout the complex. 

We would need to apprise Congress of the purpose and intentions of this 
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demonstration project, and explain how it will increase the 
effectiveness and efficiency of our Department-wide efforts to meet the 
requirements of the 2005 DBT. We should acknowledge that while other 
sites will continue essential planned security upgrades concurrent with 
the demonstration project, taking full advantage of the lessons of the 
demonstration will result in some delay in the completion of 
fully-integrated security upgrade packages at some sites. 

Original Message 

From: Brooks, Linton 

Sent: Thursday, January 19, 2006 1:06 PM 

To: Grant, Susan; Podonsky, Glenn; Garman, David; Desmond, William; 
Sigal, Jill; Franklin, Anson; Paul, Jerry; Walsh, Bob; Sullivan, John; 
Kilpatrick, Michael; Stone, Cheryl; Kolton, Anne Womack; Hodson, 
Patricia J.; Kane, Michael 

Cc: Barker, William; Stei'ens, Curtis; Campbell, Jim; Ingols, Adam 
Subject: RE: DBT and the budget Round II 


If the concern is the tactical one of how to portray this, we should 
look at alternative formulations including saying nothing now. But we 
will have to say something, perhaps as soon as rollout and certainly as 
soon as the first hearing. I defer to others on ESE sites. For NNSA, 
the sites asked for ed $209 million dollars in FY2007 for the DBT. We 
validated $150 million of that and revised that number downward to $100 
million when the revised DBT was approved. 0MB cut our request by $200 
million. We need to be clear that we won't be able to meet the 
requirements . 

On Susan's point, I agree that we don't want to convey a DOE position 
that is only applicable to some sites. I though Bob Walsh's rewrite did 
that nicely: "the budget does not fully support this implementation 
date at all sites.... At sites where implementation may be delayed, 
such delays are acceptable, as the risk is mitigated..." 

Anyhow, I'll look forward to the alternate approach. The only thing I 
think we absolutely must avoid is misleading the Hill. 

Linton 

Original Message 

From: Grant, Susan 

Sent: Thursday, January 19, 2006 11:08 AM 

To: Podonsky, Glenn; Brooks, Linton; Garman, David; Desmond, William; 
Sigal, Jill; Franklin, Anson; Paul, Jerry; Walsh, Bob; Sullivan, John; 
Kilpatrick, Michael; Stone, Cheryl; Kolton, Anne Womack; Hodson, 

Patricia J. ; Kane, Michael 

Cc; Barker, William; Stevens, Curtis; Campbell, Jim; Ingols, Adam 
Subject: Re: DBT and the budget Round II 


Thanks, Glenn. We in the CFO community share your concerns. For the 
sake of clarity and for internal use, I would like to see a matrix by 
site on how we assess each site. My understanding is that some sites are 
in better DBT posture than others (particularly the SC sites funding is 
good) and are on course to meet DBT requirements . Perhaps the Deputy has 
this level of understanding but it is not wide spread. We really do not 
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want to communicate a DOE position that is only applicable to some 
sites. Thanks for trying to rewrite this. 

Original Message 

From: Podonsky, Glenn 

To: Brooks, Linton; German, David; Desmond, William; Sigal, Jill; 
Franklin, ftnson; Paul, Jerry; Walsh, Bob; Sullivan, John; Grant, Susan; 
Kilpatrick, Michael; Stone, Cheryl; Kolton, Anne Womack; Hodson, 

Patricia J. ; Kane, Michael 

CC: Barker, William; Stevens, Curtis 

Sent: Thu Jan 19 09:40:54 2006 

Subject: Re: DBT and the budget Round II 

Linton, thank you for your message. SSA continues to have serious 
concerns with this approach. We attempted a "red line correction" 
version but that did not work. What I would like to do is provide you 
late tonight or early Friday, an alternative to accompany your paper 
when you go forward to S-2 by COB friday. 

Original Message 

From: Brooks, Linton 

To: Carman, David; Desmond, William; Sigal, Jill; Franklin, Anson; 
Podonsky, Glenn; Paul, Jerry; Walsh, Bob; Sullivan, John; Grant, Susan; 
Kilpatrick, Michael; Stone, Cheryl; Kolton, Anne Womack; Hodson, 

Patricia J.; Kane, Michael 

CC: Barker, William; Paul, Jerry; Stevens, Curtis 
Sent: Thu Jan 19 08:16:14 2006 
Subject: DBT and the budget Round II 

Here is what I propose to give Clay. It is an ESE re-write to clarify 
that they may be able to achieve the DBT at some sites. We got no other 
comments . 

I will send to Clay at COB Friday saying that none of you object. Let 
me know if that is wrong. 

Thanks, Linton 

«DBT INSERT Jan 06 (rev 3).doc» 

Original Message 

From: Brooks, Linton 

Sent: Tuesday, January 17, 2006 10:27 AM 

To: Carman, David; Desmond, William; Sigal, Jill; Franklin, 

Anson; Podonsky, Glenn; Paul, Jerry; Walsh, Bob; Sullivan, John; Grant, 

Susan; Kilpatrick, Michael; Stone, Cheryl 

Cc: Barker, William; Paul, Jerry; Stevens, Curtis 

Subject: RE: DBT and the budget 

I spoke to Clay after our Friday meeting to tell him the 

approach we were taking on the DBT and Congress. I told him he would 

have something to look at when he returned from Moscow. 

Clay said that he did not automatically accept the contention 
that the reduced funding would not permit attaining the 2005 DBT by the 
end of 2008. His rationale is somewhat different that Glenn's, he 
simply believes we don't have any idea of what we can do because we 
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don't have good cost estimates. I told him that (a) we would get him 
what we had and {bj 1 was extremely skeptical that we could take site 
inputs, cut them significantly, have 0MB do another 200M dollar cut and 
have no impact on our ability to implement the new DBT. 

Clay took the opportunity to point out that we wouldn ' t have 
these kinds of problems if we had made security an indirect cost. He 
acknowledges my point that we can't change quickly, but I think that he 
is still interested in change sooner or later. 

Attached is the insert that I propose for our consideration. I 
would appreciate it if you would provide comments to Cheryl Stone (in 
Bill Desmond's absence) by COB Wednesday. That will let us do one more 
draft and still give Adam Ingols something for Clay's welcome home 
package Monday night 

For Cheryl: Consolidate the comments and then lets talk. 

Thanks, Linton 


« File: DBT INSERT.doc » 

Original Message 

From: Brooks, Linton 

Sent: Thursday, January 12, 2006 1:47 PM 

To: Carman, David; Desmond, William; Sigal, Jill; 

Franklin, Anson; Podonsky, Glenn; Paul, Jerry; Walsh, Bob; Sullivan, 

John; Grant, Susan; Kilpatrick, Michael 

Cc: Barker, William; Paul, Jerry; Stevens, Curtis 

Subject: DBT and the budget 

Inportance: High 

As I discussed at the January 3 senior staff meeting, I 
have set up a meeting for tomorrow for of us to talk about a report 
mandated by the most recent Defense Authorization Act. The report is 
due in June and covers the Design Basis Threat. Specific details are 
set for it below. 

The obvious problem is that we will be providing a repot 
that indicates that we have not chosen to seek funding in the FY 07 
budget to implement the 2005 DBT by the end of 2008. We all know that 
is because 0MB denied funding, but since we will be defending the 
Administration's position, we won't be able to say that. I assume that 
our argument will be competing priorities. That will work pretty well 
on the NNSA side where I have taken major reductions in outyear 
projection in the interest of deficit reduction. It may work less well 
for the rest of the department if we actually have significant plus ups 
for science and nuclear energy. We will be telling the Congress that 
complying with the DBT is less important than either of those. 

The problem may be made more complicated by the fact 

that we all have to submit five-year budgets. I still don't have a NNSA 
pass back and expect that it will only provide a control number at the 
appropriation level. We will be submitting a budget (I expect) that 
shows a huge increase in security between FY 07 and FY 08, essentially 
allowing us to meet DBT a year later than otherwise projected. That may 
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or may not fly with 0MB. If It doesn't that will further complicate 
what we say in this report. 

What we need to decide now is: 

1. What will we say in the report in very 

broad terms? My recommendation is to simply say that within constrained 
resources we had to make priority decisions, that the DBT is the 
standard and that we will move toward it, but that in looking at the 
reality of the available resources we concluded that we would not move 
to it as rapidly as we would like. We should assert that the 2003 DBT 
(which we will meet on time) is sufficiently conservative that the delay 
in meeting the 2005 DBT is acceptable. 

2 . Second think that we need to decide - - 

and the thing that makes this urgent - - is what, if anything, do we say 
on this subject in the budget documentation and in testimony. I think 
there is a serious risk to our credibility if we say nothing and then 
send this report up around the time they are in markup. Besides, there 
is little chance we can avoid the subject coming up in hearings. On the 
other hand, wit.hout some more thought we aren't completely ready to 
engage, since we're defending a decision somebody else made. 

My view is we should include an explicit statement in 
the budget documentation that to provide for higher priorities the 
Administration has decided not to increase funding to meet the 2008 date 
for the newest DBT, but that we are confident that we will comply with 
the 2003 date and that the risk is acceptable because the 2003 DBT is so 
conservative. I suspect others may have alternate views. 

Anyhow, it should be an interesting discussion. 

Thanks, 

Linton 


SEC. 3113. REPORT ON COMPLIANCE WITH DESIGN BASIS THREAT 
ISSUED BY DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY IN 2005. 

(a) REPORT REQUIRED. -Not later than 180 days after 

the date of the enactment of this Act, the Secretary of Energy shall 
submit to the congressional defense committees a report detailing plans 
for achieving compliance under the Design Basis Threat issued by the 
Department of Energy in November 2005 (in this section referred to as 
the ''2005 Design Basis Threat''). 

(b) CONTENT. -The report required under subsection (a) 
shall include the following: 

(1) A plan with associated annual funding requirements 

to achieve compliance under the 2005 Design Basis Threat by December 31, 
2008, and sustain such compliance through the Future Years Nuclear 
Security Plan, of all Department of Energy and National Nuclear Security 
Administration sites that contain nuclear weapons or special nuclear 
material. 


(2) A risk and cost analysis of the increase in security 
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requirements from the Design Basis Threat issued by the Department of 
Energy in May 2003 to the 2005 Design Basis Threat. 

(3) An evaluation of options for applying security 

technologies and innovative protective force deployment to increase the 
efficiency and effectiveness of efforts to protect against the threats 
postulated in the 2005 Design Basis Threat. 

(c) FORM. -The report required under subsection (a) shall 

be submitted in classified form with an unclassified summary. 

(d) COMPTROLLER GENERAL REVIEW. -Not later than one year 

after the date of the enactment of this Act, the Comptroller General 
shall submit to the congressional defense committees a report containing 
a review of the plan required by subsection (b) (1) . In conducting the 
review, the Comptroller General shall employ probalistic risk assessment 
methodology to access the merits of incremental risk mitigation steps 
proposed by the Department of Energy. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS SUBMITTED FOR THE 

RECORD 

April 5, 2006 




QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. EVERETT 

Mr. Everett. In your testimony you indicate that the Department of Defense has 
not operated as a partner with the Department of Energy in matters associated with 
the vision of the nuclear weapons complex of the future. 

What is your sense as to why DOD is not fully engaged with DOE? 

Dr. OvEESKEi. There are several aspects: 

First, no particular vision of the nuclear weapons complex of the future, including 
the vision recommended by the SEAB Task Force, is widely held, either within 
NNSA or within the units of the DOD that interact with NNSA. Therefore, it should 
not be surprising that partnering between NNSA and DOD in the implementation 
of any vision is lacking when a common vision has not yet been adopted. NNSA will 
have to earn that partnering through two actions: (1) a clear articulation of their 
vision of the nuclear weapons complex of the future, and (2) performance in the exe- 
cution of a plan to achieve that vision. The NNSA performance over the past decade 
has led to reduced DOD confidence in the capability of the Complex to achieve rou- 
tine metrics, let alone a vision that requires nuclear weapons stockpile trans- 
formation. On the other side of the partnering equation, the DOD will have to allow 
the NNSA some elasticity to transform, through the RRW and some relaxation on 
the current stockpile obligations. The RRW becomes the enabler of a new partner- 
ship. 

Second, and related to the above, in the fifteen years since the demise of the So- 
viet Union as a threat to the United States, DOD expectations from the Complex 
have diminished, with a corresponding effect on the partnership. Currently, no other 
adversarial national force in the world has the capability to use nuclear weapons 
to challenge the very survival of the US. Now, many of the threats to the US come 
from non-nation entities. In such cases, nuclear weapons may not be an effective 
deterrent. Thus, the absence of a current, well articulated nuclear policy that incor- 
porates the role of nuclear weapons in today’s world is necessary for DOD and DOE 
to again be engaged partners in the nuclear weapons complex of the future. 

Third, in addition, the DOD does not have to deal with the budget issues/con- 
sequences that DOE must address to fulfill the DOD requirements. 

Mr. Everett. In your opinion, are the existing organizational relationships be- 
tween the Department of Energy and the Department of Defense in the area of nu- 
clear weapons matters working as intended? 

Dr. OvERSKEi. As indicated above, the relationship was very effective and func- 
tional when the threat to the US was another nation that was also a large scale 
nuclear threat. Times have changed. In the last 15 years the DOD interest in the 
role of nuclear weapons in policy and planning activities has diminished. The role 
of nuclear weapons, including the size and composition of the stockpile, must be ad- 
dressed at a high national policy level for the two agencies to again work together 
effectively. 

Mr. Everett. One of the objectives of the Reliable Replacement Warhead program 
is to desipi and certify new warheads without the need to conduct underground nu- 
clear testing. 

During your task force study, were you able to reach any conclusions on whether 
NNSA could proceed with a Reliable Replacement Warhead program that does not 
require the resumption of testing? 

Dr. OvERSKEi. Yes, we concluded that the design laboratories are definitely capa- 
ble of designing and certifying a Reliable Replacement Warhead without the re- 
sumption of underground nuclear testing. 

Mr. Everett. If so, please explain the basis for your conclusion. 

Dr. OvERSKEi. I requested a member of the task force, with one of our support 
staff, to question the designers at LLNL and LAND on this specific question. The 
head of the design groups at each of the two laboratories was individually queried 
on this exact question. Both design group heads agreed that a RRW with enhanced 
surety and use control features and higher margins could be designed without re- 
sumption of underground nuclear explosive testing, if the RRW design did not have 
to meet the previous yield/weight and yield/size requirements. This has also been 
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reconfirmed to me in subsequent post SEAB discussions with the same laboratory 
design heads. 

With these relaxed requirements, the warhead design space is much more trac- 
table. The breadth of understanding developed in the last 15 years through the in- 
vestment in the Science Based Stockpile Stewardship Program provides the basis 
for the designer confidence. The Labs have used this investment to develop modern 
computational tools, validated against data from previous nuclear test results. Many 
of the surety and use control mechanisms can be tested with new conventional test 
apparatus available at the three design laboratories without a nuclear explosive 
package test. These tools can now be used to design future systems. The combina- 
tion of improved computational tools validated by existing test data, less restrictive 
design constraints, and higher operating margins, coupled with designers’ con- 
fidence convinced our panel that the RRW can be implemented without a resump- 
tion of nuclear testing. 

Mr. Everett. In your testimony you highlight the fact that security costs within 
the Complex are approaching $1.0 billion a year. What is your assessment of how 
the DBT is being implemented at existing NNSA sites? 

Dr. OvERSKEl. The DBT is being implemented without uniformity. This, in prin- 
ciple, is laudable, since the potential security threats, the terrain and the target ma- 
terial vary from site to site, and each site should not be considered to have the same 
risk profile. Thus, an informed, “graded” approach to site security is reasonable. 

However, during the SEAB visits to the Complex sites last year, no graded ap- 
proach to DBT implementation was evident. All sites appeared to be treated as hav- 
ing the same level of risk. Furthermore, threat frequency (i.e., the probability of oc- 
currence of particular threat scenarios) did not appear to be taken into account. We 
recognized that assuming all threat scenarios to have a probability of occurrence of 
unity is conservative, and that the postulation of actual threat frequencies is very 
uncertain. Nevertheless, more realistic assumptions about the capability of adver- 
saries to plan, stage, and execute various scenarios should be developed, perhaps 
as a joint effort with the DOD. 

In addition, the requirement placed on site defenders to completely “deny ac- 
cess” — a zero probability of having the attacking force gain access to one or more 
targets, even for a brief period — is extremely unrealistic and exponentially increases 
the cost. Alternative strategies should be considered that incapacitate or eliminate 
the attacking force prior to any effective use of the target material. It is recognized 
that the deployment of systems to incapacitate or eliminate unauthorized intruders 
have the potential for inadvertent actuation, so that a potential safety risk might 
be incurred in order to reduce security risk. Modern risk-informed decision analysis 
is quite capable of examining the benefits of security risk reduction and any associ- 
ated safety risk penalties, and comparing those benefits and penalties with the de- 
ployment and operational costs of the system along with any reductions in overall 
site efficiency and productivity in the conduct of their primary work mission. Capital 
and operational security costs at certain DOE sites may far outweigh the value of 
the work performed at those sites, work that could be performed elsewhere equally 
well, and be secured for far less money. 

Mr. Everett. With respect to NNSA and DOE security plans and compliance with 
the Design Basis Threat, what are your principal concerns? What, if anything, aside 
from material consolidation would you change in the area of current security prac- 
tices within the current DOE complex? 

Mr. Stockton. POGO has a number of concerns about security at the U.S. nu- 
clear weapons complex. In addition to the urgent need to deinventory sites contain- 
ing Special Nuclear Materials in highly-populated areas, such as Lawrence Liver- 
more Lab, the following items remain our primary concerns: 

- The 2003 DBT is to be fully implemented by October 2006. This is five years after 
9/11. We believe there are several sites that will not be able to meet the 2003 DBT. 
The GAO has the same concerns. We understand that some sites are already re- 
questing waivers because they can not meet the DBT — Hanford, Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory (ORNL), and one building at Y-12 has already received a waiver. The 
only way to determine whether a site meets the DBT is with performance tests — 
full up force-on-force (EOF). Generally when protective forces “win” a EOF they lose 
a higb percentage of their force. Those results raise questions about combat effec- 
tiveness. It is important to keep in mind that the three major advantages that a 
terrorist group has in an attack is surprise, speed, and violence of action — none of 
which are tested in a EOF. POGO believes the site should be able to win a EOF 
test decisively — they don’t. 

- There is one critical site that requires a denial strategy — we believe the site has 
the wrong protective force on the target. We would be happy to supply the identity 
of the site to the committee, but do not want to identify it in a public document. 
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- Building 3019 at ORNL that houses weapons quantities of U-233 (that could he 
used to create an Improvised Nuclear Device (IND) or nulear detonation) has no Pe- 
rimeter Intrusion Defense Assessment System (PIDAS) or stand-off truck bomb bar- 
riers. Their security plans still depend on deplo 3 dng SRT’s from Y-12 to save the 
day at ORNL, leaving Y-12 vulnerable in case the attack at ORNL is a diversion. 
In fact, the SRT’s would arrive long after the battle is over. Recently there was an 
independent security inspection by DOE headquarters of ORNL — they did not even 
bother to run a force-on-force test. Several years ago, ORNL ran a self-assessment 
EOF where the adversaries “killed” the entire ORNL guard force in 90 seconds. Be- 
cause of Building 3019’s location at the lab it is not clear they could protect the U- 
233, no matter what they did. It appears the only solution is to blend down the U- 
233 immediately. 

- DOE is in the process of spending millions of dollars on high-tech weapons, and 
detection technologies. In a number of cases, there are questions about the dem- 
onstrated effectiveness of these technologies. DOE should not spend millions of dol- 
lars deploying these technologies until they are proven effective. 

- Admiral Meis’ recent report to NNSA raises very basic questions about DOE’s in- 
ability to develop their security plans. Issues of concern include: capability to de- 
velop vulnerability assessments; realism of limited scope force-on-force and full up 
EOF tests; development of Site Specific Security Plans (SSSP); DOE Headquarters’ 
inability to review the SSSP’s; quality of the adversary force being used in the 
Headquarters EOF tests; the lack of NNSA headquarters’ oversight of security; and 
other deficiencies. We would encourage the Subcommittee to be briefed by Admiral 
Meis and his staff, if it has not already done so. 

- The Y-12 Highly-Enriched Uranium Material Facility (HEUMF): Most security 
experts believe that modern nuclear facilities, and particularly SNM storage facili- 
ties should be underground or bermed, where only one side has to be protected. 
HEUMF was changed from a bermed facility to above ground, with five sides to pro- 
tect. The costs for construction have ballooned from $90 million to close to $400 mil- 
lion. They are currently experiencing construction problems because of the 
misreading of blue prints. We believe it is not too late to change the design, and 
require that it be at least bermed, if not underground. 

- There are tens of tons of NNSA’s Highly-Enriched Uranium (HEU) at two Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission (NRC) regulated facilities — Nuclear Fuel Services (NFS) in 
Tennessee and the BWXT facility in Lynchburg, Virginia — which fabricate fuel for 
the naval reactor programs. These sites are protected to a significantly lower secu- 
rity standard than DOE sites with the same HEU. A major concern about HEU is 
how quickly and easily an IND can be detonated using HEU. The IND issue is a 
Special Access Pro^am (SAP) at DOE. NRC staff are not read into the SAP, be- 
cause the Commission does not allow NRC personal to be polygraphed — a DOE re- 
quirement for learning about IND’s. 

Therefore, the NRC does not understand the full risk posed by these two Category 
I facilities. 

Mr. Everett. With respect to the overall weapons design work at the three na- 
tional labs and the shifts in Work for Others efforts for the intelligence community 
and for homeland security, is it time to take a fresh look at all (not just “weapons 
design”) work done at the three labs and make some strategic decisions for reallo- 
cating the nature of work done let’s say 10 years from now so as to achieve a 
healthy balance between the labs while retaining the “peer review” concept? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Our plans for “Complex 2030” assume that we will continuously 
evolve the work of the National Nuclear Security Administration (NNSA) design 
laboratories over the next 10-15 years. While the future research and development 
complex would retain two independent centers of excellence for nuclear weapons 
work at Los Alamos National Laboratory and Lawrence Livermore National Labora- 
tory (each supported by Sandia National Laboratories for non-nuclear component 
design) we may make changes that will reallocate the nature of work done at an 
individual lab to achieve a healthy balance among the labs. At the same time, we 
plan to eliminate redundant capabilities and programs reflected in today’s complex. 
In eliminating redundancies, however, we must ensure that intellectual competition 
required for truly independent peer review and assessment (critically important for 
an anticipated continued moratorium on nuclear tests), and essential capabilities for 
nuclear weapons science and technology are preserved. 

Further, we intend to identify and pursue additional strategic collaboration with 
other agency programs that provide technical challenges, enabling stewardship mis- 
sions and national security. That process of strategic planning with other agencies 
will include intelligence and homeland security communities and should provide 
broader knowledge of overall program character and balance for the NNSA and 
other agencies in part to keep broad peer review enabled. 
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Mr. Everett. At what point in the future do you think NNSA will realistically 
know whether you will be able to shift from the existing Life Extension Programs 
for our legacy weapons to the new Reliable Replacement Warhead program? What 
specific aspects of the complex would be most impacted by a potential future shift 
to an RRW-only nuclear stockpile? 

Mr. DAgostino. The National Nuclear Security Administration (NNSA) is work- 
ing in partnership with the Department of Defense (DOD) to define the most effi- 
cient stockpile transformation strategy. It is our desire to establish this trans- 
formation plan in a timely manner. Thus, our objective is to establish an all-Reliable 
Replacement Warhead stockpile plan as soon as practical after the benefits of the 
RRW have been confirmed and engineering development of the first warhead has 
been authorized by the Nuclear Weapons Council. 

NNSA and DOD are evaluating how to achieve an objective where RRW warheads 
comprise the majority of the stockpile by 2030. Early planning indicates that some 
refurbished (e.g., W76-1) and long-life (e.g., B83) legacy weapons will remain in the 
stockpile for augmentation until the mid to late 2030s. Every part of the nuclear 
weapons complex will be involved and made more efficient in a transformation to 
an RRW-only nuclear weapons stockpile. Transformation to a responsive infrastruc- 
ture, as outlined in the “Complex 2030” vision, is enabled through transformation 
of the stockpile with RRW concepts. 

Mr. Everett. The Overskei Task Force recommended that new storage facilities 
for storage of Category I/II nuclear materials should be constructed underground. 
Given the design and construction problems that NNSA has experienced on the 
HEUMF project at Y-12, has NNSA considered starting over with a new, more ro- 
bust design for an underground facility as has been suggested by POGO? 

Mr. D’Agostino. None of the recent developments suggest a weakness in the cur- 
rent facility for the Highly Enriched Uranium Materials Facility (HEUMF). We 
have found no problems with the current design and the construction subcontrac- 
tor’s performance problems were resolved within a few months. Construction has re- 
sumed. 

The choice between an underground and an aboveground design involves bal- 
ancing many factors and all relevant factors were considered during validation of 
HEUMF’s requirements. Each alternative offers unique advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Although some believe an underground design is inherently more secure, 
modern military technology for penetration of defenses weakens the case for the un- 
derground design and modern defensive technology strengthens the case for the 
aboveground design. The final choice has to balance all relevant factors to select the 
design that balances all considerations. 

Over two years before the Task Force’s report, the National Nuclear Security Ad- 
ministration (NNSA) had evaluated the aboveground and underground alternatives 
found the aboveground alternative to meet the Design Basis Threat (DBT) with an 
adequate performance margin at a lower construction costs. The HEUMF project 
began construction in 2004, well before the Task Force prepared its recommenda- 
tion. 

NNSA routinely evaluates its projects in light of new developments, however post- 
construction design changes such as those recommended by the Project on Govern- 
ment Oversight (POGO) will be very expensive and are not feasible. The 2004 
changes to the DBT required extending the highest security features to an addi- 
tional part of the facility. Making even this relatively modest design after start of 
construction has delayed the project by over eight months at a considerable increase 
in costs. A more fundamental change such as the addition of berms around the facil- 
ity walls would require a major redesign of the entire facility and delay the project 
by one or more years. Addition of the berm’s weight (a less significant structural 
change than total burial per POGO’s recommendation) requires significantly more 
complex and expensive construction to meet nuclear seismic requirements. The sig- 
nificant delays and additional costs would not provide a commensurate improvement 
in security response over the robust security response already provided by the less 
complicated and inherently less expensive aboveground design. 

NNSA will not approach the design of future high security nuclear materials fa- 
cilities with any preconceived notions or a priori constraints on the design, but will 
instead continue to evaluate the full range of alternatives. 

Mr. Everett. Recently, we have heard that the Russian Federation may not be 
inclined to support Russian funding for construction of a Russian Mixed Oxide or 
MOX facility for the disposition of excess weapons grade plutonium under the 2000 
agreement signed by Russia and the United States. Assuming for a moment that 
the Russians did not proceed with a program to dispose of their excess plutonium 
under this agreement, would the Department of Energy nevertheless recommend 
that the United States proceed with the South Carolina MOX facility to dispose of 
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excess U.S. weapons-grade plutonium as a domestic plutonium disposition project? 
Aside from MOX, what are our other options for plutonium disposition in the United 
States? 

Mr. Anderson. Although officials from the Russian Federation have informed the 
United States that they will use light water reactor technology to dispose of pluto- 
nium only if the costs are fully funded by international contributions, they have re- 
peatedly stated that they remain committed to the 2000 agreement, in which both 
countries agreed to dispose of 34 tons of excess plutonium. We expect the Russian 
Federation to live up to its commitment. While discussions continue about the type 
of technology the Russians may use for plutonium disposition, the Department of 
Energy has decided to begin construction of the MOX facility in South Carolina this 
fall. Construction in South Carolina will proceed irrespective of the timing of Rus- 
sian decisions about plutonium disposition. 

As part of a 2002 review of non-proliferation programs, DOE considered more 
than forty approaches with twelve distinct options, which were considered for more 
detailed analysis for plutonium disposition. A list of the options that were examined 
is available in the Eebruary 15, 2002 “Report to Congress: Disposition of Surplus 
Defense Plutonium at Savannah River Site.” As a result of the review, DOE con- 
firms its decision to pursue a disposition approach that involves irradiating pluto- 
nium as mixed oxide (MOX) fuel in nuclear reactors. 

Mr. Everett. You were just assigned to serve as Chairman of the Nuclear Mate- 
rials Disposition and Consolidation Coordination Committee last November. How- 
ever, this committee is aware of similar efforts that preceded your current commit- 
tee’s tasking although it does not appear that previous efforts have actually devel- 
oped a consolidation plan. What is your understanding of why it has taken so long 
for the Department to get where it is today on the issue of material consolidation? 

Mr. Anderson. Prior to the end of the Cold War, responsibility for management 
of the Department of Energy’s (DOE) nuclear materials resided with a single entity, 
the Nuclear Materials Production program. Eollowing the end of the Cold War, na- 
tional priorities shifted from producing the nuclear materials necessary to support 
our national security to non-proliferation and cleaning up the weapons complex. 
Thus, responsibility for management of the DOE’s existing nuclear materials was 
re-assigned to the individual programs that needed to use the materials. These pro- 
grams have diverse missions (national security, science, energy production, and en- 
vironmental cleanup) and the sequence of consolidation and disposition activities 
must be carefully considered to assess the effects on a range of programs to avoid 
hindering mission objectives, and to comply with all applicable laws and regulations. 
To address these cross-organizational issues, the restructured Nuclear Materials 
Disposition and Consolidation Coordination Committee has representatives from all 
affected organizations to formulate and implement integrated consolidation solu- 
tions. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. SKELTON 

Mr. Skelton. People are always the key to any successful transformation. And 
it is the people working at the Kansas City Plant that deserve the credit for its rep- 
utation for delivering on commitments. That sustained excellence and value would 
be jeopardized by moving the mission away from the skilled people and the region. 
Do you acknowledge the risk to the mission of moving operations to another site? 

Mr. D’Agostino. I acknowledge that there are risks to the mission of moving op- 
erations to another site. Throughout the history of the nuclear weapons program 
there have been mission shifts that have resulted in cessation of operations at one 
site and movement of work, and people, to other sites. The end of the Cold War 
started a transformation of the nuclear weapons complex that resulted in shifting 
missions from facilities in Mound, Ohio, and Pinellas, Florida. Similarly, problems 
with the operation of the Rocky Flats Plant resulted in its closure and subsequent 
movement of some of its operations to other sites. The Kansas City Plant was a ben- 
eficiary of past mission reassignments, such as its current reservoir work and secure 
transport work. In addition, we also acknowledge that people frequently underesti- 
mate the challenges of transferred a skilled workforce to a different location. We in- 
tend to weigh these risks as we plan for continuing the transformation of the weap- 
ons complex. 

Mr. Skelton. Currently, the Kansas City Plant contracts with commercial firms 
for about 50 percent of the non-nuclear parts for our nation’s nuclear weapons. Is 
outsourcing this large a part of our nuclear weapons production base strategically 
wise? How can we be assured of the pedigree of the firms and the parts if you ex- 
pand the share of our nuclear weapons parts that are outsourced? 
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Mr. D’Agostino. The degree of outsourcing is both strategically wise and economi- 
cally essential. Most of the military technology that the Department of Defense ac- 
quires comes from the defense industrial base, as does a substantial amount of the 
equipment purchased by the National Aeronautics and Space Administration and 
other agencies with national security responsibilities, such as the Department of 
Homeland Security. In our vision of the future, we plan to procure non-nuclear com- 
ponents from commercial suppliers through a supply chain management center 
when this is technically and economically the best solution. We will make non-nu- 
clear parts when this is the best choice for cost or security reasons. One of the key 
capabilities that have evolved at the Kansas City Plant is in this area of supply 
chain management, in addition to maintaining the in-house design and manufactur- 
ing capability for selected parts, components, and subsystems. 

Mr. Skelton. I understand that the contractors for NNSA’s Pantex and Y-12 
Plants both received 5-year contract extensions recently. In light of these decisions, 
can you explain why the Kansas City Plant contractor received only a 2-year exten- 
sion? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The decision on the more limited contract extension was taken 
after a thorough review and extensive consideration. It was not a reflection on the 
performance of the managing and operating contractor, Honeywell Federal Manufac- 
turing and Technology. We are addressing the changing requirements within the 
nuclear weapons program. We have been concerned about the costs of maintaining 
both aging facilities and larger facility footprints than we believe are currently re- 
quired. Unlike the nuclear facilities, which are also undergoing significant footprint 
reduction involving large acreage and many buildings, the Kansas City Plant is lo- 
cated in a portion of one very large building — originally intended to produce military 
aircraft engines for World War II. We limited the extension to two years as part 
of a broader strategy to look at options to reduce the footprint in place, to identify 
an attractive local alternative, or to consider mission relocation. As the Congress is 
aware, the Department of Energy has been encouraged to look at the overall make- 
up of the nuclear weapons complex during this period and there was an Infrastruc- 
ture Task Force of the Secretary of Energy’s Advisory Board that performed a spe- 
cific study in response to Congressional direction. This two-year extension also pro- 
vides the National Nuclear Security Administration with management flexibility to 
respond appropriately to Secretary of Energy guidance stemming from the Task 
Force report and other considerations. It should also be noted that the Department 
of Energy retains the option to extend the contract further. 

Mr. Skelton. I understand part of your plan for consolidating the nuclear weap- 
ons complex includes creating a new non-nuclear production facility by 2012. What 
are the advantages of building a new facility over modifying the current KCP and 
how do you plan to finance this new facility? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The National Nuclear Security Administration is carefully con- 
sidering options for non-nuclear production over the long-term. We are considering 
the pros and cons of a new production facility — one that is modern, safer, appro- 
priately secure, more energy efficient and environmentally sensitive, and right-sized 
for the known and projected workload. The current Kansas City Plant is old, has 
environmental issues, is bigger than our current needs require, does not have an 
optimal energy profile, is costly to operate and maintain, and would be expensive 
to refurbish. Current analyses indicate that a new non-nuclear production facility 
designed according to modern manufacturing principles would be more cost-effective 
to operate. A new facility, properly designed for the mission, would be easily 
reconfigurable to meet current and future production requirements, use modern 
open layouts to minimize barriers to product flow, and would incorporate tech- 
nology-enabled business practices. The financing of either a major refurbishment or 
new facility is a challenge — one that will be addressed as part of our planning and 
budgeting. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MS. TAUSCHER 

Ms. Tauscher. Can you give us your concept of what, depending on the answer 
for this study, what you think the opportunities are going forward on the pit facility 
and how that kind of goes into everything else? 

Mr. D’Agostino. An understanding of the changes in the mechanical properties 
of plutonium with age remains essential to our ability to design and certify a nu- 
clear weapons stockpile that is sustainable for the long-term absent nuclear testing. 
Along these lines, the National Nuclear Security Administration (NNSA) has been 
working closely with the Department of Defense to understand plausible future 
stockpile compositions and sizes and their implications for required pit production 
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capability and capacity. Specifically, stockpile scenarios have been evaluated with 
respect to weapon lifetimes, production rates, and transforming the stockpile by the 
2030s to determine the component production capacity that best balances the trades 
between these parameters. These considerations led to our plan for pit production 
in the near-term at Los Alamos National Laboratory’s (LANL) TA-55 facility and 
in the longer term, at a new consolidated plutonium center for pit production and 
plutonium research and development requiring significant plutonium quantities. 

The production capacity that can be established at TA-55 beginning in 2012 — 
about 30-50 pits per year — is not sufficient to meet anticipated future needs. There 
are three reasons why we believe this to be true. First, our best estimate of mini- 
mum pit lifetime is 45-60 years. That estimate is under review at our national lab- 
oratories and we anticipate that by the end of FY 2006, the NNSA will complete 
an extensive effort to provide system-specific pit lifetime estimates. Nonetheless, we 
must anticipate that, as the stockpile ages, we will need to replace substantial num- 
bers of plutonium pits in stockpiled warheads. Second, even if pits were to live for- 
ever, we will require substantial production capacity in order to introduce, once fea- 
sibility is established, significant numbers of Reliable Replacement Warheads 
(RRW) into the stockpile by 2030. We should not assume that RRW could employ 
existing pits and still provide important efficiencies for stockpile and infrastructure 
transformation. Finally, at significantly smaller stockpile levels than today, we must 
anticipate that an adverse change in the geopolitical threat environment, or a tech- 
nical problem with warheads in the operationally-deployed force, could require us 
to manufacture and deploy additional warheads on a relatively rapid timescale. 

All this argues for a production capacity that exceeds that planned for TA-55. For 
planning purposes, an annual production capacity of about 125 war reserve pits per 
year is about right. This capacity assumes nominal single shift production rates and 
provides a surge capacity with multiple shifts to support short-term unexpected 
threats. 
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